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) E publish the Journal for the benefit of inquir- 

ing teachers, anxious to improve. The high 
and perfect ones who need no improvement, do not 
belong to our constitue cy. They are fossilized. In 
each number of this paper the working teacher will 
jind substantial help. Notice in this number ‘“‘ The 
Teacher's Power,” ‘‘The Philosophy of Reading,” ‘‘Shal- 
low Culture,” and all the ‘“School-Room” articles. 
Read ‘‘ Mind Studies for Young Teachers” and “‘ Brief 
Lesson Plans.” ' 

We want the transcript of actual school-room work of 
the best kind. There are many excellent lessons thai 
are lost, except to a few, that should be published for 
the many. Will our readers send them to us? 





6 EK DUCATION includes all those influences and 

disciplines by which the faculties of man are 
unfolded and perfected. It is that agency that takes 
the helpless and pleading from the hands of its Cre- 
ator, and apprehending its entire nature, tempts it 
forth, now by austere, and now by kindly influences 
and disciplines, and thus mold it at last into the image 
of a perfect man, armed at all points to use the body. 
nature, and life for its growth and renewal, and to 
hold dominion over the fluctuating things of the 
outward. It seeks to realize in the soul the image 
of the Creator, Its end isa perfect man. Its aim 


body, nature, and life are its instruments and mater 


ials. Jesus is its worthiest ideal—Christianity its | ~ 


purest organ. The Gospels are its fullest text-book 
—genius is its inspiration—holiness its law—tem- 
perance its discipline— immortality its reward.” 





ie is a matter of legal enactment that the teacher 

must be a moral man—he is required to have a 
‘good moral character.” Though this requirement 
is evaded in many cases, the public expects morality 
as a qualification of the teacher. What gives mor- 
ality to the teacher? What increases moral force 
and power in the teacher ? 

Morality includes religion; the greater always in- 
cludes the less. Hence, the teacher must be a re- 
ligious man. It is not asserted that he should bea 
member of any particular sect, or in fact any sect 
at all; though, as a matter of fact, a man who is a 
member of an organization that makes its object the 
culture of its members in morality and religion is 
far more likely to be a better man than one who is 
not. A man without religion must be one who can- 
not admit that the Creator of this wonderful world 
is entitled to reverence and love. The most de 
graded nations endeavor in various ways to express 
this; their attempts show that the human heart is 
religious by nature. In this civilized land, the 
teacher, we repeat, must be religious. There must 
be in his heart a deep reverence for the Father of 
his spirit, and an earnest longing to be like him, a 
conscientious obedience of the commands he has 
made. 

In bis daily work the teacher will see and feel his 
need of the deepest religious culture. We do not 
counsel the teacher to pray with his pupils or not to 
do so, that is settled by the surroundings; what we 
want to impress on the teacher is that he needs to 
pray for himself. In a little village in Ohio many 
years ago some discouraged ministers met to discuss 
the needs of the sparsely settled country. They 
turned to the eldest one present, a white-haired man 
and said, ‘‘ What shall we do?” He looked up, 
paused a moment and then said, ‘‘ Let us pray.” Let 
the teacher make his own fitness fort he tasks before 
him a subject of daily and hourly prayer. More 
teachers fail from spiritual weakness than from ig- 
norance of branches of knowledge they are teach- 
ing. 

In a school in western New York there was sev- 
eral years ago a lady in charge of a very large de 
partment and whose influence was unbounded. One 
of the trustees of the school often used to refer to 
her wonderful influence and say, “ Yet she only 
weighs ninety pounds.” She was the danghter of 
Quaker parents, and declared to her purils the old 
Quaker doctrine, (that Socrates had long ago an- 
nounced) that there is a spiritual influence that will 
come to one if he makes room for it. It was her 
spiritual power that enabled her to work what 
seemed to be wonders to on-lookers. 

Let no teacher neglect the counsel to pray for 
spiritual help in his important work. Ajax, the 
heathen, put up the prayer “only give me light, 
Father Jupiter ;” and will the Christian teacher do 
less ? In the school-room it is spirit battling with 
spirit; once it was the stronger body that was the 
superior, now it is the stronger spirit that rules. 
How else can the teacher replenish the spiritual 
waste so well as by praying? A spiritual power he 
must be or he is no teacher—no former of character. 
The new phase of education before the public is 
really the outcome of the perception that the teacher 
is a spiritual force. 

And finally, the man with a spiritual side to his 
mind will know more of any branch of knowledge 
and teach it better than one who has neglected thus 
to perfect his nature. The noblest character in the 
world, the men who are doing the most in the world, 
are men who employ the force that comes from 





through every stage of influence is self-renewal. The 








T is often said that a teacher should never com 

mence a recitation until the attention of every 
member of the class is secured. This is almost equal 
to the well known command of the good old mother 
to her son, “not to go in swimming until he knew 
how to swim.” Attention must be secured by what 
the recitation is. The force going out from the very 
interest in the work, should command every mind. 
A few Sundays ago we heard Dr. Talmage. He said 
some things we didn’t exactly like, and in a Way we 
much disliked, but he held the attention from the 
first to the last, through the force of his thoughts. 
He was forgotten in what he said. The teacher 
often has an inattentive class at first, but if there is 
skill, he does or says something that rivets not only 
the eyes but the thoughts of his pupils. He holds 
them to the work, not by commands, or threats, or 
entreaties, but by the force of his teaching power. 
He sends the class away, talking and thinking about 
what he did and said, not about how he looked or 
commanded. 

lt is not uncommon to hear a teacher say, ‘‘ Now, 
give me your attention.” In response the children 
may look and appear to be interested but they may 
not be thinking about what the teacher is saying at 
all. They may be like a poor foolish boy, whose at- 
tention his mother had tried in vain to get without 
success, but one day while she was talking to him 
he looked at her intently. She poured forth her 
whole soul, apparently reaching his; but judge of her 
grief when he said, ‘* Mother your under jaw moves, 
but your upper doesn't!” Mind attention is usually 
secured through the medium of the eyes but not al- 
ways. All the means of securing attention can be 
summed up in afew words: Heart interest, firm 
determination to make others feel as we do, and 
skill in seizing the right times and ways. This is 
about all. Never scold, never command, never beg. 
Go at the work determined others shall feel as you 
do and sooner or later they will feel. 


> 


W HEN Froebel was about to die, he asked that 

his bed be placed by the open window. “I 
have,” said he, ‘‘made a companion of nature all 
my life long, and would pass my last hours in her 
scciety.” The means furnished for man’s education 
on this planet are God's work—or as we commonly 
say, Nature. The really educated man is deeply 
drawn toward nature, therefore; nor can we call a 
man educated who is not deeply involved with na- 
ture and her ways; he may be a learned man how- 
ever, that is, have book knowledge. Let the teacher 
look carefully into himself and see if he has the feel 
ing of this prince among teachers. Let him ask him- 
self, ‘‘Do I make a companion of nature.” If he 
cares little or naught for nature, then he lacks quali- 


fication for school-room duties. 
QF more importance than Teachers’ Reading 
Circies are the Teachers’ Educational Classes. 
The are beginning to be formed, and these are the 
plans for them: 1. Those desirous of entering on 
teaching join the fourth class; those who have a 
third grade certificate are in the third class; the 
holders of second and first grade certificates are in 
the second and first classes respectively. 2. Under 
the direction of the county superintendent these 
meet in the summer and review the studies assigned 
the previous year ; are examined, and if found quali- 
fied are advanced. 3. Those completing the first 
class are ready for the state examination and be- 
come professional teachers and receive the degree of 
M. E.—Master of Education. 

We urge the formation in every county of these 
Teachers’ Educational Classes. They exist in the 
noble state of Iowa to some extent, and perhaps else- 
where. Let us hear fiom teachers about this. Let 
us advance! 
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THE TEACHER'S POWER. 


The evening of Election Day is one of excitement 
among the boys in New York City ; the streets are filled 
with a noisy throng standing around bonfires. Passing 
through the western part of the city at the last election, 
the bonfires were seen as usual, surrounded by the eager 
throngs of boys of all ages. A short distance from this 
scene of enjoyment a building was reached where a 
brightly lighted room enabled the passer-by to see an in- 
terested group of youths within doors. As their faces 
were directly in front, every play of emotion could be 
seen. There was a smile started, it ran like a flash 
around the whole room; it became a laugh, then ap- 
plause broke out,—the lightning and the thunder we 
thought. 

What caused these boys to leave their homes and the 
ilkaminated streets to sit on those benches? I looked on 
and listened and found a lecture on Africa was the at- 
traction. I rather envied those boys when I looked 
into their faces. The happiness they exhibited was of a 
pure amd lofty kind; it recalled a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln sitting by the side of the hearth reading by the 
light of the fire. There is moral beauty in the homeliest 
face when this expression comes over it. 

I thought as I went in of the teacher’s power,—to 
interest, to instruct, to elevate. Here was a man with 
a magic that the world yields to, merely telling of a 
distant continent and arousing emotions of the most 
pleasing kind. Mr. Page, speaking of a similar scene, 
says: 

‘* A breathless silence pervades the room, the counten- 
ances of the children, upturned towards the teacher, 
beam with delight. As he kindles into earnestness and 
eloquence they kindle into responsive enthusiasm.” 

The teacher is in the place of power, and if young 
beings are to be won from evil ways he is the one to do 
it. Is he doing it? How far-reaching his influence may 
be we all of us know, do we not? Let us look back on 
our youth and see where the teacher’s influence came 
in. Like the boys in the street around the bonfires, we 
had our attention on that that was ephemeral, but the 
teacher employed his art and interested us in other 
things. ‘ He gilded everything he touched,” says one 
writer. So we recollect that even learning the multipli- 
cation table was made a pleasure. 

The power the skillful teacher has in attracting atten- 
tion and moulding the character is enjoyable to its pos- 
sessor. 

“I feel better after preaching,” says Dr. Chas. F. 
Deems. ‘‘It relieves me to tell people how to be bet- 
ter.” So it is with the skillful teacher. But then it 
must be power that he exerts; and not a routine that 
he puts in the place of it. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF READING. 


There is a reading that is not reading at all. True 
reading is a mental process, This so-called reading is 
purely a mouthing operation. Pupils often ‘‘read” a 
page, and when called upon to tell what they have 
‘‘read ” can give very little, if any, sensible reproduc- 
tion of the thoughts the words expressed. When ideas 
are taken in from the printed page the mind often be- 
comes totally unconscious of the words, being fully oc- 
cupied with the thought. The speaker, even using a 
manuscript, frequently forgets his paper in his interest 
in the ideas he is conveying. So his audience forget 
him in their interest in what he is saying. 

I, The first necessity of good reading is the power of 
abstraction. When the mind can concentrate itself 
upon what is before it, to the exclusion of all else, it is 
in a condition both to read and remember what it reads. 
This power, then, must be early cultivated, if good read- 
ers are to multiply. How this can be done should be the 
constant study of primary teachers. The following 
means can be employed : 

1. Telling short but interesting stories. These must 
be reproduced by the pupils, and if any point is omitted, 
or not told correctly, the story should be told again, 
each member of the class requested to notice what they 
did not notice at first. In this way the minds of begin- 
ners will be trained to attend to the ideas the words 
express. 

2. Reading interesting selections, not stories, to the 
class, requiring oral reproductions. Care must be taken 
not to permit verbal memorizing. Most pupils will at 
airst try to retain the very words. This habit must be 
broken up, Thought is the end of attention in this ex- 
ercise. 

Il, The second necessity of good reading is the power 





of independent thinking and judging. ‘Is the author 
right?” ‘*I do not believe that man told the truth.” 
‘** These are not good descriptions,” ‘‘ This is excellent,” 
will be a few of the thoughts that will find expression. 
Habits of personal judgment can be cultivated in the pri- 
mary class. A story of an ignoble or a noble deed can be 
discussed, and such questions asked as, ‘‘ What ought to 
have been done?” ‘*‘ What would you have done?’ The 
reader, either old or young, who is not accustomed to 
judge for himself will never become a good reader. If 
he simply absorbs, he will become an intellectual 
sponge, always taking in, but never acquiring solidity 
and force. There are thousands of great readers who 
get no good from their reading. They take a sort of 
animal delight in reading. One story is skimmed after 
another, and soon forgotten. They keep nothing they 
have received. The only gratification they get is the 
pleasure of the passing moment. This superficial habit 
becomes a mania for sensational stuff of little literary 
value, and the habit grows by what it feeds upon, until 
nothing is relished except the most exciting plots and 
circumstances. 

III.—The third necessity of good reading is literary 
sympathy with the thouyht. This implies knowledge. 
To read Dickens one must understand something of 
English life. To read Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” under- 
standingly, one must be a most thorough student of 
theology and style. Shakespeare is appreciated by a 
few who know English and Roman history, and love 
pure thought, and the study of human nature in all its 
phases. One will read Tennyson’s ‘“‘In Memoriam,” or 
‘** Gray’s Elegy,” or Bryant's *‘ Thanatopsis” unmoved ; 
another will show all the deep emotions their thoroughly 
sympathetic and intellectual authors had. Some shal- 
low story-tellers are all sympathy, no brains, but the 
real thinkers who have written and spoken have had 
great hearts and great heads. They have thought, and 
felt, and expressed. No one can read Webster’s mag- 
nificent address to the revolutionary war veterans at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill mon- 
ument, commencing, ‘‘ Venerable men,” understanding 
the history of the famous war, and the circumstances 
with which Webster was then surrounded, and not be 
moved to tears. But more than being a mere historian, 
a good reader must have a heart and a mind very near 
the deepest pulsations of life, and be able to penetrate 
the secrets of the noblest souls. This requires, labor, 
patience, knowledge, and thought. The intelligent 
teacher commences with young minds not knowing 
what harvests and delights are to open as the years pass 
on. She may not herself be a profound student, but, 
understanding the philosophy of elementary reading, 
she lays the foundation in her pupils for the most de- 
lightful of human occupations—the communion with 
all the great and good whose words and actions are re- 
corded on the printed page. 





Tuis is an important week in the world,—the week of 
prayer for young men. Thousands of young men in 
academies, colleges, normal, and high schools, in a few 
years are to be living forces in the world; more than a 
knowledge of geometry or grammar they need, to be 
earnest, true-hearted, right-minded, self-poised, and 
obedient to the commands of the Highest. Let the 
teacher fail not to pray for his pupils. 





IF persons who write to strangers would bear in mind 
that the only way those strangers have of knowing 
their names is from the signature, they would write it 
plainer. Sometimes these persons make a request for 
information, and then sign their names so illegibly that 
their best friends cannot interpret the hieroglyphics. 
Oftentimes this is on a postal card ; it is often in letters 
with no stamp inclosed, so that he who would answer 
has his patience, and his good nature, and his purse at- 
tacked all at once. It seems to be thought by one who 
can read his own signature thatevery one else can read it 
too, but the reasoning is defective. Then comes the 
question, is this a man or a woman? Once a letter came 
in small and beautiful penmanship ; it was published ; 
it appeared as from Miss ——-—. The author in agony 
responded. ‘‘Don’t put me down as a Miss; Iam 
a middle-aged man.” Let those who write to us write 
their addresses plainly, and put ‘‘ Mr.” or ‘‘ Miss,” or 
‘‘Mrs.” before their names if they use initials. And 
then if the letter needs an answer, a two-cent stamp, 
or an address envelope. There are enoagh puzzles to 
study over without having them poured in by mail in 
the shape of no pust office, no state, illegible names. 





“Good friends, forbear !” 


WE expect to give our readers occasional facts con- 
cerning the “ Representative Educators of the West.” 
The recent sketch of Supt. Howland by Miss Dean, was 
good, and only marred in a few copies by the insertion 
of ‘‘ By” before Supt. Howland’s name, representing him 
as the writer of his own life. It was the unpardonable 
sin of the printers, who insisted on keeping it in after 
repeated proof corrections. As soon as discovered the 
presses were stopped and the error corrected. 

A Goop program looks well on paper, but if it lacks 
mind, sympathy, and utterance in the meeting, it is a 
fraud. Yes, worse,—a crime ; for inducements are pre- 
sented and promises made that are far from being met. 
The dry husks of didactic truth are offered in place of 
juicy and nutritious food. It may seem a little un- 
gracious, after this introduction, to present the program 
of so old and classical an organization as the Massachu- 
selts Teachers’ Association ; but here is the bill of intel- 
lectual fare which President Ray Greene Huling has 
prepared for the coming meeting, Nov. 26-27: 








a F. KimBALL—Alcohol and its Effects on the Human 


y- 
aw = Duryea, D.D.,—Moral Education in the Public 
00. 

PRES. ALICE E. FREEMAN, Ph.D.,—The Responsibilities of Edu- 
cated Women. 

Lewis H. Dutron—The Industrial Education of Girls. 

THOMAS M. BALLIeT—The Nature and Development of Sense 
Perception, 

Pres. ELMER H. Capen, D.D.,—Education for Citizenship. 

SAMUEL THURBER—Some Features of Secondary Teaching in 


urope. 

J. O. SANBORN—The Sciences under Difficulties. 

HANNAH D. Mowry—Methods of Conducting Recitations. 

M. — DANIELL—Progress in Quantitative Pronunciation of 
atin. 

H. E. Hott—Music as a Means in Mental Training. 

ISABELLA 8. HORNE—Practical Hints on Teaching Reading. 

ALBERT P. MARBLE, Ph.D.,—The Presumption of Brains. 

This promises well. Now for the feast. We hope to 
be there to receive and print what the intellectual and 
educational value of the work appears to be. We have 
no doubt as to the ‘‘ presumption” and presence of brains 
we shall meet ; but as to the quantity of genuine sym- 
pathy with progressive educational orthodoxy, we shall 
find we are not quite so certain. 





Wird8 the publication of the November number of the 
Illinois School Journal, George P. Brown takes the edi- 
torial and business management of this magazine. 
John W. Cook continues as associate editor. Dr. Brown 
in his announcement says that he intends,— 

“To publish a school journal that shall so combine the prin- 
ciples of teaching with the practice, that every teacher who reacis 
it shall be helped to clearer thinking and better doing.” 

Four qualities make a successful educational editor— 
scholarship, successful school-room experience, courage 
in expression, and the instincts of agentleman, Weare 
glad to know that Dr. Brown fills all of these require- 
ments, and we are also glad that he will have an op- 
portunity to educate at least one of his near editorial 
brethren in three of the above particulars. 





DuRING the past week E. L. Kellogg & Co’s new cata- 
logue has aided a score of towns in ordering large peda- 
gogical libraries. This is encouraging. It proves any- 
body cannot teach school in some places. Teachers 
study the literature of their profession more every year. 
The accumulation of libraries of professional books 
brings the means at hand for teachers to master the 
principles underlying their profession. A teacher who 
ceases to study and to learn is unworthy his calling. 
To-day the teacher who would be something must 
study, and work, and think. He raust make sure that 
he grows, and that he grows in the calling in which he 
is engaged. He can only do so by constantly having on 
hand some fresh acquirement. His calling deman¢s 
breadth of knowledge as well as special training, and it 
thus has at least the attraction of being inexhaustible. 





It is sometimes difficult to know exactly how to con- 
duct a meeting of teachers so as to produce the greatest 
good to all. Supt. Jacobus, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
has adopted the following order: 

First. A criticism (ora) or written) —_— any of the books in 
the first year’s course of study of the New Jersey Reading 


Circle. 
Second. A criticism (oral or written) upon any topic in any 


book of bey course, 
Third. A selection from any book, which in the opinion of the 
reader, is worthy of special emphasis or of being put into prac- 


tice 
Fourth. Statement ofany book from which ioh ony nelp, comfort, 
or benefit has been desived. and in what 3 rticular w 

The ex vared by discussions of topics, beaks. or papers 
presented.” 


This is both good and suggestive, but no program. 
however excellent, will atone for a want of genuine 
heart interest in the science and art of teaching. There 
most be in a teachers’ meeting a voluntary attention to 
the work. When attendance becomes compulsory and 
discussions perfunctory, the real good obtained is small. 
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THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





TesTIMONY asto the value of industrial education is 
abundant, but there are still a few left who have been 
looking into the darkness of the past so long that they 
cannot appreciate the light of the present. The majority 
have their faces turned toward the light. The past is 
behind them. They are pressing on to something better 
than the old afforded. 

The people are, prepared for the new. Everything 
shows them that the present is a new age, that the old 
order of things has changed, and wonder why some 
teachers are so slow in adopting improvements in edu- 
cation. In every other department of work the new 
holds its place. Why not in the schools? In this con- 
nection we call the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing forcible words by Charles Barnard. Read them 
carefully, they contain excellent thoughts: 


There isa new kind of school and there are new lessons and 
new teachers coming. Books we must have. To learn, we must 
read. But we may read all about boats, and yet we can never 
jearn to sail a boat till we take a tiller in hand and trim the sail 
before the breeze. The book will help wonderfully in telling us 
the names of things in the boat, and, if we have read about sail- 
ing, we shall more quickly learn to sail; but we certainly never 
shall jearn till we are in a real boat. We can read ina book how 
toturna heel in knitting, and may commit to memory whole 
rules about “ throwing off two and purl four,” and all the rest; 
yet where is the giri whe can learn to knit without having the 
needles in her hands ? 

This, then, is the idea of the new school,—to use the hands as 
well as the eyes. Boys and girls who go to the ordinary schools, 
where only books are used, will graduate knowing a great deal; 
but a boy who goes to one of these new schools, where, besides 
the books, there are pencils and tools, work-benches as well as 
writing-books, will know more. The other boys and girls may 
forget more than half they read, but he will remember every- 
thing he learned at the drawing-table or at the work-bench, as 
long as he lives. He will also remember more of that which he 
reads, because his work with his hands heips him to understand 
what he reads. 

I remember long ago a tear-stained book of tables of weights 
and measures, and a teacher’: impatience with a stupid child who 
could not master the “ tables.” And I have seen a school where 
the tables were written on a blackboard,—thus: “two pints are 
equal to one quart,” and on a stand in the school-room was a tin 
pint measure and a tin quart measure, and a box of dry sand. 
Every happy youngster had a chance to fill that pint with sand 
and pour the sand into the quart measure. Two pints filled it. He 
knew it. Did he not see it, did not every boy try it? Ah! Now 
they knew what it all meant. It was as plain as day that two 
pints of sand were equal to one quart of sard; and with merry 
smilies those six-year-old philosophers learned the tables of 
measures: and they will never forget them. This 1s, in brief, 
what 1s meant by industrial education. To learn by using the 
hands,—to study from things as well as from books. This is the 
new school, these are the new lessons. The children who can sew, 
or design, or draw, or carve wood, or do joinering work, or cast 
metals, or work in clay and brass, are the best educated children. 
because they use their hands as well as their eyes and their brains. 

You may say that in such schools all the boys will become 
mechanics, and all the girls become dress-makers. Some may, 
many will not; and yet whatever they do, be it preaching, keep- 
ing a store, or singing in concerts, they will do their work better 
than those who only read in books. 


SHALLOW CULTURE. 








By Supt. H. 8S. Jones, Erte, Pa. 


The farmer of shallow culture has light crops, and the 
soil of his farm grows poorer every year. He is apt to 
plant many acres, but that which makes planting 
profitable—deep, thorough- culture,—is neglected. A 
thin, skinning process makes it possible for him to run 
over a large area, with an income bordering on starva- 
tion as a result. 

Shallow culture is not confined to the agriculturist. 
The field of education suffers severely from it. It is 
even more common than forty years ago, for the reason 
that it has many opportunities that open freely for its 
introduction, 

When I was a boy a tiny grammar was placed in my 
hands, that taught young children quite emphatically 
about the use of the adverb. Feel was shown to be a 
verb, and badly and sadly were properly called adverbs, 
and the young pupil taught that J feel bad and I feel sad 
should be, 1 feel badly and I feel sadly. 

In those days, a book was followed and worshipped ; 
the teacher unhesitatingly believed what the book said, 
and his pupils were of the same faith, and so we went 
round feeling sadly and badly ! 

We can overlook the author's ignorance and the blind 
devotion of the teacher of the days of Father Daboll, 
who believed that common fractions were too abstruse 
for ordinary children, and gave them an honored place 
in the back part of his arithmetic. But in these days, 
crowded with books, papers, magazines, and lectures, a 
person has no excuse for rushing into print, or taking 
the platform as an authority, unless he has taken at least 
ordinary pains to inform himself on the subject he 
presents. 


A modern grammar of fair pretensions teaches that I 
eat (ef) my dinner should be I ate my dinner. The 
shallow grammar makers, a few years ago, struck a 
literary “find” in had rather, and cautioned the young 
with upraised finger, ‘‘ Never use had rather for would 
rather.” The caution even effected some quite respect- 
able newspaper and magazine writers, so that they 
shunned the use of this idiom of high aristocratic rank 
as to purity of English. A “Language Book” of re- 
cent manufacture, banishes had rather from good socie- 
ty as if it were a literary Cataline. The elocutionist, 
fresh from his lessons and a pedantical study of diacritical 
marks, and the prounciation crank, are common illus- 
trations of the effects of shallow culture. The sort of 
elocutionist referred to will face a body of teachers, and 
blandly inform them that he has made a speciality of 
pronunci(she)ation, and that he will proceed to open 
their eyes and ears to a few of the vulgar errors in 
speech as found in social life and the schcol-room ! 
Off, cost, often, cloth, wrong, and coffee, are put on the 
board, and the startling fact announced that o in each 
of these words, they will find by looking into their 
dictionaries, is marked ‘‘short” as in not! The “ pro- 
fessor” proceeds to driil his audience out of a correct 
prounciation, into one of pitiable affectation, because his 
study has been so thin and narrow that he has over- 
looked the instructions of the dictionary as to the pro- 
nunciation of o marked “‘ short ” in certain words. 

The pronunciation crank appears in institutes, the 
social circle, and too often his bungling is seen in educa- 
tional journals, and even in “ standard” text-books! 
Recently, by the help of a religious paper and a pair of 
editorial shears, he sat in high position in a leading 
school paper. Shall we blame the orthodox editor or the 
* educationalist” who clipped and adopted the article? 
With such a happy send off of piety and education com- 
bined, the cranky list will go the rounds, confusing and 
misleading thousands. 

On my desk lies a book fresh from the press, that 
looks after pronunciation with tender solicitude, but the 
compiler shows by what he directs, that he has no 
scholarly acquaintance with any standard dictionary. 

Here and there are arithmetics putting before teach- 
ers and pupils the formula—*‘ the gain or loss divided by 
the cost, equals the per cent, of gain or loss.” 

Recently an institue was called upon to solve the fol- 
lowing, ‘‘ A book costing five cents was sold for five 
dollars, what was the gain per cent.!” Wuth hardly an 
exception the *‘ standard” formula was applied and the 
answer announced as being 99 per cent. ! 

Better go back to Daboll, ‘‘ The cost is to the gain or 
loss, as is 100 to the gain or loss per cent.” 





PINE GROVE SCHOOL. 





By Byron A. Brooks. 
CHAPTER V. 


At the conclusion of Miss Lovel’s story all her pupils 
were guthered about her, listening with eyes and ears. 
For they were interested even more than in the story in 
the sight of the beautiful girl before them, with her 
fair, broad brow, with short curling, golden hair, and 
her large, lustrous eyes beaming upon them with sym- 
pathy and love, as she spoke. Even Bill Brown forgot 
his chewing-gum, and his jaws hung open as he still 
stood staring upon the fair apparition. The very 
fact that their teacher could feel such a kindly interest 
in her pupils was to them a lesson not hinted in their 
text-books or in their former instructions. Some had 
caught the significance of her story ; that school-life is 
a part of the life of the world, which has been one of 
increasing knowledge, refinement, and happiness, as 
men have followed the guidance of wisdom and 
morality. 

Miss Lovell knew, however, that most of them failed 
to catch the full import of the lesson, and that all would 
soon forget it. She did not expect to work a reforma- 
tion in one day, but she had gained her first point,—she 
had established a right relation between herself and her 
pupils. There were now friends. 

“ Now, children,” she said, ‘I promised you that we 
would have no lessons to-day, and we will talk of some- 
thing else. This school-room is to be our home for some 
months, and we like to have our home as pleasant and 
cheerful as possible. I see that our windows have no 
shades. Who will come here to-morrow before school 
and help make some?" All hands went up, “I am 
glad you all want our home to be pleasant,” she added. 
“I will bring some muslin and fixtures, some of the 








older girls may bring needle and thread, and Jiles Jones 








may bring a hammer and nails, and we will see what we 
cando.” Jiles felt favored by the choice, while some of 
the other boys laughed at him. Bill Brown began to 
look sullen again. Miss Lovell saw it, and continued, 
**I noticed when I came in that there were many stones 
and sticks of wood scattered about the yard, and some of 
the rails of the fence were down, I will appofat Wil- 
liam Brown a committee to see that the school grounds 
are put in order and keptso.” This satisfied Bill Brown, 
for it gave him an oppostunity to “‘ boss” and direct 
others, in which he chiefly delighted. The teacher had 
noticed greater disorder in the outbuildings which she 
determined to mention to Mr. Smith and have remedied 
atonce, ‘I also see, children,” she concluded, *‘ that 
there are no maps or pictures on the walls. How 
many of you like pictures?” Again all hands went up. 
“If any of you have any pictures at home not in use 
that you would lIlke to see on the walls here, you may 
bring them. I will also bring some engravings of dis- 
tinguished men and women, and some day we will have 
a lesson on their lives and work. I see we will also need 
a plank walk from the door to the street when rainy 
weather comes, and I will see if I can get some boards 
and some of the larger boys can put it down, can you 
not?” ‘* Yes, ma am,” they all replied in chorus, with 
a look at Jiles Jones, who was well known for his skill 
with tools, though his father gave him little encourage- 
ment in thus ** fooling away histime.” Miss Lovellsaw 
that she had made a fortunate choice of a carpenter, 
while Jiles bore his honors, blushing to find that he 
too was considered of some importance in the world. 
Then the teacher asked them some general questions as 
to the studies which they had pursued, and the methods 
of former teachers, not casting any reflections upon 
them, but seeing thereby how to secure the better way. 

Then she pleasantly dismissed them to their homes, 
sending her respects to their parents, and saying she in- 
tended to call and make their acquaintance as 300n as 
possible. This announcement also had its effect upon 
the scholars, who saw in it an intimation that their 
doings at school would soon be known at home, and 
thus it became both an encouragement and a warning. 

When the scholars were gone, Miss Lovell sat in her 
chair almost oppressed by the cold gloom of the place, 
now that the bright faces of the children had ceased to 
adorn the plain pine benches scarred by the knives of 
several generations, The cnair im which she sat, with 
one arm gone, seemed to have come from the neighbor- 
ing bar-room, the blackboard with numerous holes and 
patches, the walls and ceiling discolored by recent rains, 
and the huge black stove in the corner of the room, 
cracked and broken, with its pipe tottering in its place, 
and seeming ready to fall on the slightest disturbance, 
were the obgects that her eyes rested upon. If she had 
known of the volumes of discom!ort contained in the 
cavernous stove and smoky pipe, she would have been 
still more disconcerted. But knowing not the ills to 
come she closed the shaky door and walked slowly along 
the streets, the observed of all she met, out into the 
country along the dreary meadow road to the farm- 
house of Squire Smith, with whom she was to board 
until a suitable place could be found in the village. The 
scattered buildings, wood piles, and farming imple- 
ments which surrounded Mr. Smith's house, were not 
calculated to restore her spirits. The disorder within 
was still worse. But when she saw Mrs. Smith, a small, 
untidy, careworn woman, with a tired, hopeless look 
seamed in her face, she could but pity her. She saw 
one of those weary farmers’ wives whose work is never 
done. She spoke a few words, with a sad smile of wel- 
come, and returned to the kitchen from which she sel- 
dom reappeared. 

Left alone, Miss Lovell could not resist the impulse by 
a few deft touches to bring some order into the bare 
sitting-room, and when Mr. Smith appeared, a smile 
lighted his face as he noticed the cheerful change. 
After tea they sat long talking of general topics of in- 
terest and of education, in all of which she found him 
remarkably well-read and profound, while he enjoyed 
greatly the unwonted pleasure of intelligent and serious 
conversation. 

When she mentioned the state of the school-house he 
promised to have the most needed repairs made atonce, 
and explained that a new school building for a graded 
school had many times been discussed in school mee@- 
ings, and voted down on account of the expense, while 
the proposition for a new building had been an excuse 
for not repairing the old one, as the site was not suita- 
ble, There was an old church ia the village which was 
now unused, as there was not sufficient interest in the 
religious services to support them. None of the former 
congregation remained except Mr. Smith, and he had 
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offered to give the sight, if the village would raise the 
funds to remodel the building. But he had been unable 
to excite suflicient interest to accept the gift. Now, 
however, he felt that he had an efficient co-worker in 
Miss Lovell, and intimated to her that he hoped suffi- 
cient interest in the school might be aroused through 
her influence to awaken the community to their needs. 
Here was an additional incentive and encouragement 
to Miss Lovell, and she perceived that she had a work 
to do, not only for her pupils, but for their parents. 


LTO BE CONTINUED. |] 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


READING IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 











By Ipa WELLS, Sage College, N. Y. 


In the intermediate grade the well-established methods 
of primary work often cease to answer all conditions be- 
fore the stronger reasoning processes of advanced work 
can be taken up. This is especially true of reading. In 
primary reading the first principle, comprehension of the 
thought, is secured by the word method with almost 
perfect success. The second principle, expression, is al- 
lowed to develop itself largely from the unconscious 
natural expression of little children. In the intermediate 
grade, however, the word method alone, by which we 
mean the development of each unknown word, is inade- 
quate to the results to be accomplished. The reasons 
for this are obvious. Already the young student has ac- 
cumulated a spoken vocabulary many times larger than 
his written one, and there is a still larger vocabulary 
which he understands without even attempting to use. 

As reading .becomes more general, comprehension of 
these words, new to him only in written form, must 
flow through constantly widening channels. Otherwise 
the reading lessons will become mere vocabulary exer- 
cises, in which any awakening of the mind by the in- 
spiration of the thought, is next to an impossibility. It 
will become more apparent also with each year of school 
life that expression cannot always evolve itself from the 
conscious experience of the child. The limited exper- 
ience of the nursery and the home have constantly wid- 
ened to an infinite number, which he cannot interpret 
to himself much less to others; in fact he is all the while 
accumulating a store of materials, the use and the mean- 
ing of which it is a part of his education to teach him, I 
repeat, in the intermediate grades, it is not generally true 
that because the thought is understood expression will 
follow as a natural consequence. 

Now follows the first suggestion I wish to present: 
Though the principles of reading remain the same, there 
must be a gradual widening of the methods and appli- 
cations of primary work to suit the changing conditions 
of intermediate grades. Such a statement may seem 
superfluous, may also be considered a self-evident truth, 
but is it always recognized in our schools of to-day? Is 
it not true that the development process begun in the 
primary grades is often carried so far that the child of 
eleven or twelve is helpless without it? Are there not 
scores of young teachers—they grow wiser by experience 
—who would not care to have it known that they do 
sometimes in utter desperation read a passage for their 
pupils to imitate? If these are facts the statement may 
not be unnecessary after all, 

The first and most important change to be developed 
in the intermediate grade, is the daily increasing power 
of the young student to acquire new words for him- 
self by means of his knowledge of phonics, syllabication, 
accent, etc. The ability to do this is the key to many 
an enigma in the reading lesson, often asif by magic 
transforming the puzzling stranger into a familiar 
household friend. By this knowledge the pupil is able 
to possess himself unaided of all those words with which 
daily conversation has made him familiar, long before 
his limited reading has presented them in written form. 
In direct proportion to this power of acquiring new 
words he has prepared a new channel through which 
comprehension of the thought may flow, and thus the 
first and most important principle of good reading is 
being constantly established. The necessity of this 
knowledge of phonics has led to their introduction by 
many instructors, even into the lowest primary grade, 
but whatever may be said for or against this practice, it 
is a growing opinion that they become a pressing need 
in intermediate grades. 

A second widening process which should become a 
distinct aim in intermediate grades is what may perhaps 
be called the subjective rather than the objective use of 
words, That is the habit of considering the meaning of 


words from their relation to the thought, rather than the 
thought from the meaning of the words. In primary 
work, which is distinctively objective, this can be done 
but slowly; but in intermediate work it should widen 
into a definite aim. In this flexible English of ours the 
meaning of a word like the color of achameleon, changes 
with its surroundings. Unless we are able to distinguish 
the different shades, like the eyes that are color blind we 
know nothing of the beauty that might be revealed to 
us. This second aim, if properly carried out, provides 
another channel through which comprehension of the 
thought may flow. We have thus met the demand for 
increased facilities with two processes whose develop- 
ment is absolutely unlimited. 

Expression, in a reading letson, has but one purpose— 
communication of the thought to others. Without this 
end in view it has no practical value whatever since 
those considerations which aim merely to please or en- 
tertain are accessories only to the main object. Yet how 
often is it taught simply as the *‘ natural way of saying 
the thought.” The ability to impart to others the various 
feelings and incidents which belong to ourselves, is not 
a natural gift even in daily life. On the contrary it is 
one of the results which distinguishes the educated from 
the illiterate man. So too, the power to communicate 
written thought to others is also a result of special and 
careful education toward that end. It requires the 
patient training of certain faculties which are uot called 
into practice by appreciation of the thought merely. 
While it cannot be doubted that the greatest good the 
reading lessons of our schools can accomplish, is to 
awaken an enthusiasm for reading as a means of mental 
culture, at the same time they should not neglect those 
other results in elocution and oratory which are so much 
needed in our American civilization to-day. The inter- 
mediate grade can only begin the work which the higher 
schools must perfect, but wonderful results can be ac- 
complished even here. The best reader in an intermed- 
iate grade that I have ever known, is a little girl about 
twelve years old who never fails to hold the attention of 
her class. Watching her carefully to discover the secret 
of her power, I soon saw that it lay in hcr constant effort 
to awaken in each of her young auditors the interest she 
herself felt in the selection she was reading. I have 
seen her almost unconsciously adjust herself gradually 
to her listeners, not satisfied until she held the undivided 
attention of the most restless. The special point I wish 
to make plain is, that oral reading should not always be 
the unconscious natural expression of thought, but 
rather the conscious communication of thought to others, 
success being measured largely by ability to command 
the responsive interest of the auditors. This one fact 
impressed upon the minds «f even young pupils will 
supply them with an inspiration which is one of the most 
powerful incentives to action that can be given. 
The consciousness of power has been a delight to the 
human heart in all ages, and even a child may know its 
pleasures. Leta pupil once feel his ability to hold the 
attention of his class, to excite their interest, or more, 
their feelings by his effort,—though it maybe but the 
simplest selection from the reading book which produces 
the result—and a devoted student has been won to the 
art of reading. c 

To sum up the principal ideas I have aimed to present 
—The intermediate grade should give special attention 
to 

1. Phonics, as a means of self-dependence in reading. 

2. The subjectiverather than the objective use of words, 
as a means of fuller comprehension of the thought. 

8. Expression considered as communication of thought, 
therefore, 

4, To the rudiments of elocution and oratory. 





CONCERNING KEEPING-IN. 


By AN EX-PRINCIPAL. 

Many teachers ‘‘keep in” pupils; some do it for 
late-coming only, but some do it for misdemeanors of 
all sorts. There are many of them whodoubt the efficacy 
of keeping-in, yet they do not see any other way. 

I had a large school and I employed ‘ keeping-in” in 
every department. I had a Latin class on which I 
prided myself a good deal. Every one of this class was 
almost a picked scholar. One day they seemed to have 
made up their minds for a “lark.” One giggled and 
then another ; when asked some question relating tothe 
lesson, they did not know. I felt that the dignity of the 
school must be kept up and that the lesson must be 
learned. So I gave the command, “The class will stay 
after school.” I was sorry to have my model class stay, 





but I felt it could not be helped. 


The next week that class was kept in again; then it 
got to be two nights in a week, then three, then four, 
and finally it was the regular thing to stay after school. 
I was mortified ; I was really angry with the class. | 
did not want to stay, and I felt it was not necessary that 
I stay, but they would come without their lessons. 

1 had an assistant teacher,—a pretty wise fellow,—and 
he continued to say he thought it was “‘ a habit they had 
got into.” I pondered over the matter a good deal and 
determined to break up that habit. At the close of the 
lesson that day I said: ‘“‘I fear I may have given you 
too long lessons. How much will you take for the next 
and not need keeping-in?” (There were ten sentences in 
the next lesson.) ‘‘ Will you take eight?” No answer. 
“Seven? Six? Five? Four? (A stir arose.) Three? 
(They began to look at one another.) Two?” ‘“ Yes, 
sir.” ‘‘ Very well. Remember, no keeping-in.” The 
next day that class was ready. After the two sentences 
were reviewed, there came the question, ‘‘How long 
shall the next lesson be?’ It was settled at the same 
length as the other. I felt afraid they were wasting 
their time, but yielded. 

Gradually the lessons were extended, but I had learned 
a lesson ; I must not permit a class to fall into the habit 
of staying after achool. 

Iemployed keeping-in for small misdemeanors, but 
after a long trial found it was of little avail. I en- 
couraged the pupils to stay if they wanted to consult me. 

This plan I found to be good. I divided the school 
into sections, from 1to10. The dismissing hour was 4 
P.M. At 3.15 I called off the names of the No. 1 sec- 
tion—those not reported as deficient, or late, or charged 
with misconduct. They rose and were dismissed. Then 
the names of the No. 2’s, then of the No. 3's, and so on. 
Generally one-half went off with the No. 1’s. Any pupil 
could stay if he thought he was in too low a number, 
and find the reason. Those who were late could make 
up the time during these 15 minutes. By struggling 
against ‘‘ staying iv” very much of it may be avoided. 
The last moments of the afternoon should be reserved 
for words of kindness and cheer. 





BOOK-KEEPING. 


By Wm. M. Girrin, A.M., Newark, N. J. 

If one-half the time used in teaching the children the 
orthography of needless words was used in teaching them 
the important subject of bookkeeping, our boys and 
girls would leave the grammar schools with a very good 
knowledge of the subject, sufficient, at least, to keep 
their own private accounts, and to be a help to them 
all their lives. 

It is not enough, however, for the teacher to show the 
pupils a form in the text-book to copy. Such teaching 
is of no practical use to the pupil. By this method 
alone the cash-book may balance every time and yet let 
the pupil have to deal with actual business and he is all 
at sea. 

We will begin with the cash-book. Take some strips 
of paper, about the size of a dollar bill. Mark them in 
one corner, say the upper left hand, with 31, $2, $5, &c.; 
then mark many others thus : 





$5 OcTOBER 1, 1886. 








OCTOBER 2, 1886. 
COLLECT RENT. 


$9. 








OctoBskR 3, 1886. 
PAY ON ACCOUNT. 


Amt. to pay, $8. 
Pass one of the slips to each pupil in the class. Keep 
for yourself thirty doliars. Now, to make it plaim to the 
pupils when, and why cash is Dr. and Cr., hand John 
Stevens the $30 and ask the pupils, who owes you the $3". 
They willtell you, “John Stevens.” “ Why?” ‘ Be 








cause you lent it to him.” ‘ Very well! now I have 4 
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cash-box or drawer, or safe, which I will call ‘‘Cash,” for 
short, and I put the $30 in that. Now, who owes me?” 
“Cash.” “Why?” ‘Because you lent it to Cash.” 
“Then Cash is what tome?” “Dr.” ‘“‘ Whatif I put 
$10 more in the drawer?” ‘‘Cash is Dr. to $10 more.” 
‘*Right.” ‘If George Kirk does me a good turn to 
whom should I give credit?” ‘To george Kirk.” ‘If 
Cash does me a good turn to whom should I give Cr. ?” 
‘*Cash.” ‘Cash pays my rent for me, is that a good 
turn?” “Yes.” ‘*Then I must give Cash credit for 
doing what?” ‘‘ Paying your rent.” ‘‘Then if I take 
out any cash, to pay any bills, I must do what?” “‘ Give 
Cash credit for it.” ‘‘ Very well, we are now ready to 
begin. I count my money and find I have $30 to put in 
the cash. You may each make entry on your paper, 
which you have ruled the same as your cash-book.” 
They each write on the Dr. side, ‘‘Oct. 1, 1886. To amt. 
on hand, $30.” I then call on the pupil to come to my 
desk, whose slip is dated Oct. 1. When Bertha comes 
and presents the slip upon which is written, ‘“‘ Buy 
book.” I then say, *‘ Bertha buys a book worth $3, and 
pays me a $5 bill. I give her $2 change. Make the en- 
try.” When they again write on the Dr. side, ** Oct. 1, 
1886. To rec’d for book, $3.” I now call for the one 
who has the slip dated Oct. 2. When Minnie comes and 
presents the rent slip. I then say : ‘‘ Minnie has come 
to collect $9 for rent, which I take from the cash to pay 
her; make the entry.” They now write on the Cr. side 
of cash account: ‘Oct 2, 1886. By paid for rent, $9.” 
Oct. 3, is called ; Henry brings hisslip. I say, ‘‘ Henry 
desires to pay $8 on account, and gives me a $10 bill. I 
give him $2 change.” They write on the Dr. side: 
“Oct. 3, 1886. To rec’d of Henry on acct., $8.” Then An- 
nie comes with a slip to buy a dress for $20. Frank col- 
lects $3 insurance. May pays $5 to balance account. 
Effie buys a hat for $10. Wingfield collects $6 for clerk- 
ing. John D. pays $3 fora whip. Dora buys a carving 
set for $10. Joseph collects express, $2. Emma buys 
some pot cheese for $1. Lizzie buys a ring for $3. Tillie 
collects gas bill, $4. Minnie H. buys a book, $2. When 
all the slips arein, they add the Dr. column and find 
$95. I now count the cash [ have on hand and find $71, 
which they enter on the Cr. side. By balance, (amt. on 
hand) $71, in red ink. because it is not in its proper 
place ; as tne Cr. side of cash act. was for money paid 
out, and this balance is the amount of money on hand. 
Yet we place on the credit side ; because we wish to 
balance the ac’t., and this isthe only amount which will 
balance it. 
When finished the cash-book looks as follows : 
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As the cash-book balances no mistakes have likely 
been made. 
We shall take up the journal and ledger in the future. 


BLACKBOARD WORK. 





Blackbvard work, like a human face, shiould have an 
expression about it that makes one smile with pleasure 
and satisfaction every time it is beheld. ist. Aim to 
have something back of the mere representation on the 
board, let the work indicate understanding, knowledge. 
This will give it the good expression. 2d. Aim to have 
it beautiful. The editor of the Purchase, Ky., makes 
the following timely observations on blackboard 
work. The picture he represents will have its counter- 
part in nearly every teacher’s experience : 

“‘Few pupils, if left to themselves, will acquire a 
reasonable skill in using the crayon. A timid, modest 
girl will go to the board, and when called upon for the 
solution of a problem, will begin with such a delicate 
touch that her figures cannot be read half way across 
the room. On the other hand, direct some slip-shod, 
limber-jointed boy to put a solution on the board and he 
will begin (geographically speaking) at the south-west 
corner of the board and run thence diagonally to the 
north-east. Some of his figures will be six inches tall, 
others three tall and four wide. One will mount above 
another like a flight of steps. Here will be a mark as 
broad as your finger, and there one as fine as a knitting- 
needle. Then, to add to the annoyance, you feel dis- 
turbed lest the whole thing is going to slip off the board. 
Every habit of carelessness on the part of a pupil should 
be corrected—this as well as others. Pupils should be 
taught to give the proper shape to the digits, and, above 
all, let a teacher never accept any but neat work, which 
includes both chirography and the arrangement of the 
work on the board. A common error committed among 
pupils is that of hulding crayon in their manner of hold- 
ing apen. The crayon should not pass up between the 
thumb and forefinger as a pen-holder. This error is 
what produces the unpleasant, screechy sound frequently 
heard at the board, and causes the pupil to make an ex- 
tremely dim line. The crayon should be held tightly 
between the thumb and forefinger, near the end next to 
the board, and should pass beneath all the fingers or 
point towards the palm of the hand. By thismeans one 
can put a considerable pressure on the chalk, which 
enables him to make more comely curves, as well as to 
maneuver his hands more rapidly. The class should 
have special drill on these points.” 





HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 


By L, F. Lewss. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In no work does the average teacher find labor and 
result more disproportionate than in that of fixing in 
the minds of his pupils the correct forms of words. 
Much time is devoted to oral spelling, much more to 
exercises in written spelling and to marking errors, and 
still mistakes in word forms are far too common in the 
written work of the pupils. The unsatisfactory result 
follows the wrong method. 

. In much less time than is ordinarily devoted to this 
work, children can learn and remember the forms of 
words, How? By giving attention to one word ata 
time. They can at the same time learn and remember 
the meaning of the word, and something of its history. 

The structure of words can be remembered with al- 
most as much certainty, as the structure made of fig- 
ures {o represent numbers. The combinations of figures 
to represent numbers are limitless. We remember the 
correct combinations. We write the correct figures. 
No time should be wasted in oral spelling. The words 
should alwags be written one at a time, and studied one 
at atime. In this way twenty words can be thoroughly 
studied and perfectly learned, both as to form and 
meaning, in thirty minutes. Let the teacher write neat- 
ly on the blackboard one word; the strange looking 
word eleemosynary, for instance. Thus, el-ee-mos’y- 
nary. Let the pupils look at it for a moment, and after- 
wards copy it upon their slates. Let the teacher tell its 
meaning and use it inasentence. Erase the word from 
blackboard and slates and write another word. Have 
it copied, studied, defined, and used by the teacher, as 
before, and so on until the day’s lesson is completed, so 
far as instruction is concerned. Then ask : ‘‘ Who will 
name one word in the lesson?” Every hand will be 
raised. Call upon some pupil for the word, giving the 
poorest scholar the first chance. 

‘‘Who will name another word?’ Continue thus until 
all the words are recalled and rewritten by the pupils, 
upon their slates. Then let one of the pupils, standing in 
front of the class, spell from his slate the list of words. 
All mistakes that this pupil makes will be detected by 





the scholars in the seats, They will all be very alert, 


Try this method. You will enjoy the spelling hour, and 
be surprised at the enthusiasm and quickness of your 
pupils. Lists of words suitable for every grade may be 
selected from the spelling-books, readers, newspapers, 
and magazines. Assign no lessons im spelling to be 
learned from the spelling-book or from any printed 
matter. Insist upon neat work. That the teacher must 


be well prepared, goes without saying. 





A GOOD SCHOOL DESK. 





The important points in a hygienic school desk, ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestly Smith, are as follows: 

1. The seat must be of such height as will allow the 
scholar’s feet to rest flat upon the floor or foothoard, 
and broad enough to support the greater part of the 
thigh. 

2. The seat must have a back placed at such hight as 
to fit the hollow of the back below the shoulder blades, 
and support the body in a vertical position. 

8. The near edge of the desk must be just so high 
above the seat that when the scholar sits square and 
upright with elbows to the sides, the hand and forearm 
may rest upon the desk without pushing up the shoul- 
der. 

4. As used in writing, the desk must have a slope of 
10° to 15° (about 1 in 5); as used in reading, it must 
support the book at an angle of about 45°, and at a 
distance of at least twelve inches from the eyes—sixteen 
inches is better. 

5. As used in writing, the edge of the desk must over- 
hang the edge of the seat by an inch or two, in order that 
the schoiar shall not need to stoop forward, and that the 
support to the back may be maintained. 

6. Either the desk or the seat, or some part thereof, 
must be movable at pleasure, so that although the desk 
usually overhangs the seat the scholar may be able at 
any time to stand upright in his place. 

7. The desks and seats must be of various sizer, in 
order that the foregoing conditions may hold good for 
scholars of various ages. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THANKSGIVING 
CISES IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 


EXER- 





Draw a large circle on the blackboard and mark it off 
with the Roman numbers from one to twelve, similar to 
the face of the clock. Draw radii dividing the circle 
into twelve equal sectors; opposite to Roman number 
one, outside of the circle, write ‘‘ January,” and con- 
tinue the names of the numbers around the circle. 
Within each sector draw a picture which suggests some 
blessing peculiar to each month, as, January, a snow- 
storm or a sled; February, a fire-place, suggesting 
“home ;” March, daffodils, or a kite for the very little 
folks; April, showers, suggested by a picture of an um- 
brella; May, spring blossoms of different kinds; or 
across the spring months write, ‘‘March winds and 
April showers, bring forth sweet May flowers.” June, 
roses or strawberries, or the line, *‘O, what is so rare as 
a day in June?” July, our flag (or this year, ‘‘ The 
Statue of Liberty”), to suggest the blessing of a free 
country ; August, a harvest field or a scythe, alsoa view 
of the sea to suggest summer rest at the sea-shore ; Sep- 
tember, picture of a school-house, or a pile of books, 
which suggests the return to school and indirectly the 
blessings of education; October, a bunch of grapes, 
gathering nuts, etc. ; November, a turkey, a horn of 
plenty, suggesting food; December, a Christmas tree. 

If a teacher cannot draw, appropriate words or quota- 
tions may be written in each sector ; the exercise is in- 
teresting, even without the drawings. 

If a teacher can sketch rapidly, it is of greater in- 
interest to question the class and have them suggest the 
appropriate pictures, and then draw as the lesson pro- 
ceeds. Write over the circle, ‘‘ A year of blessings,” 
under it, ‘‘ Father, we thank Thee.” 

Another simpler design is a wall of irregularly-shaped 
stones, upon each of which a word is written or a picture 
drawn. 

Write just such words as the children suggest and add 
as many stones as are required. The little folks may be 
led to suggest father, mother, baby, boys, water, food, 
the sunshine, health, home, school, teacher, friends, 
picture, rain, snow, flowers, birds, etc. 

After the wall is finished, speak of the use of a wall. 
Talk about ancient walls built around cities to keep out 
enemies. 

What do you think this ‘‘ wall of blessings” will keep 
out of our hearts? I think it will help to keep out dis- 





content and ingratitude, 
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MIND STUDIFS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS.—III. 


ABSTRACTION, 

The child at first perceives nothing distinctly. 

Its lesson in gaining knowledge is to separate objects 
—to draw away one thing from its associate things. 
This is the first step in ‘‘abstraction.” The child does 
not know himself for sometime. A boy has been known 
to bite his own arm, as though it had been a foreign 
object. Children always speak of themselves as of an- 
other person. They are continually saying, ‘‘ Mary 
wants some milk,” or ‘“‘ Johnnie must have some candy.” 
Generally during the third year there is a substitution 
of “me,” “I,” and “my,” for the proper name, and 
this marks the commencement of a clear idea of the in- 
dividual self. Now the recognition of personal feelings 
of pleasure, pain, hopes, and fears, begins to be realized. 

The higher idea of the mental self—the power of 
turning the mind inward and noticing mental pro- 
cesses, marks a much later period in mental growth. 
In fact, this period is often never reached by many 
whose mind culture is neglected or misapplied. Teach- 
ers should carefully watch the beginning of this 
most important faculty. The following hiuts will be of 
value in pursuing this interesting investigation : 

1. It seems to bs certain that children attribute life to 
everything they see. They seem to think everything 
can move and talk. A little girl of five once said to her 
mother, “‘Ma, I do think this hoop must be alive, it 
goes whenever I want it to.” The mind soon gets the 
power of discriminating between living and dead things. 
But even after this power is acquired there is delight in 
playing with dolls, sticks, and small stones, as though 
they were men and women, horses, or cais and dogs. 
This habit marks the connection between the old, in- 

fantile notions and the higher ideas of abstraction, and 
especially imagination. 

2. The second step in the growth of abstraction, is tne 
power of attributing definite feelings to others, as wise, 
kind, and good, or their opposites. These qualities be- 
come personified in mother, father, brother, or sister, 
so that the very sight of these persons is certain to ex- 
cite the feeling in them with which they are associated. 
The presence of a certain person has given them joy. 
He goes away, but when he returns and the child sees 
him, instantly the same feeling is excited again. Or a 
certain person has caused fear. The return of this in- 
dividual is sure to make the child afraid, and it cries, 
as if in great danger, and will not be pacified until the 
obnoxious personification of fear goes away. Thus we 
see the commencement of the faculties of abstraction, 
association, and imagination. How common is it to 
talk to the child through the language of abstract asso- 
ciation. Instead of saying, “dog,” wesay, “‘bow-wow,” 
or, “cat,” we say “meow.” The language is under- 
stood. But it must be noticed that at first the words 
apply to all cats and dogs. There is no discrimination. 
Abstraction has not grown enough. One watch is the 
same as all watches ; one name the same as all names. 
But soon different persons are discriminated: different 
dogs and cats known and named. Ideas become defi- 
nitely abstracted and named. 

It is very important to the teacher to notice how this 
growth proceeds and is encouraged in definiteness and 
distinctness. It is through the power of noticing the 
differences and likenesses, the faculty of comparison is 
early brought into play. At first a goat will bea ‘“‘bow- 
bow.” and the child seizes just as readily a pear foran 
apple or an orange ; but s.on these objects stand out 
clearly in the mind, for the child has noted and re- 
membered differences by means of comparison. Roses 
and daisies are known, and the mind has acquired new 
and remarkable powers. It is not necessary to inquire 
at what age this comes. When it comes it marks a dis- 
tinct era in the mental growth. 

The growth of language keeps pace with the growth 
of ideas. The use of adjectives commences when ab- 
straction and conception become definitely developed. 
The words “ big,” “‘ hot,” ‘‘bad,” ‘‘ good,” ‘‘nice,” are 
soon learned. A boy twenty-two months old, seeing a 
rook fly over its head, cried out “big bird!” Teachers 
should be extremely carefnl not to give words until the 
ideas which they embody are certain to beclearly in the 
mind. Here commences the ‘‘ New Education.” The 
old masters piled words upon words, with no care to 
ascertain whether they were understood or not ; in fact, 
they piled them on and crammed them in, fully know- 
ing they were not understood. It was a practice not at 
all productive of mind growth, but rather of its destruc- 
tion. How soon has a child an idea of number? How 
soon can it discriminate between yesterday, to-morrow. 

day before yesterday, and next week? A cat can count. 


When one was left with only one kitten it was miserable. 
bat when two were left out of five, it was happy. 
Horses have been known to count as high as three or 
four. It takes long time before children can distinguish 
two from three and four, and so on. Our next article 
will consider the Methods of Developing the Power of 
Abstraction. 


Norzg.--See Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology,”’ and Brooks’ 
“ Mental Science and Culture.” 


_ GENERAL EXERCISES. | 








THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


(The following tong was left over from last week.) 
THE GLEANERS’ HYMN. 


O Thou, whose eye of love 

Looks on us from above, 
Low at Thy throne 

We kneel to-night and pray 

That gleaning day by day, 

Our grateful hearts alway 
Thy hand may own. 


Thine are the waving fields, 

Thy hand the harvest yields, 
And unto Thee, 

To whom for rain and dew, 

And skies of sunny blue, 

Our love and praise are due, 
We bend the knee. 


And when beneath the trees 
In fairer fields than these 
Our glad feet roam, 
There where the bright harps ring, 
May we our gleanings bring, 
And in Thy presence sing 
Our harvest home. 


BRIEF LESSON PLANS. 





MODES OF CONVEYANCE, 


Now, children, let us suppose we have a half-holiday. Where 
would you like to go? To Central Park? Yes, we will imagine 
we are going there this afternoon. I wonder who can tell me how 
we can get there. We can walk. Yes, you can walk, but it is 
rather a long way, and it is very much better to ride, then you 
ean play about when you get there without getting tired. Who 
has ever ridden to Central Park? In what did youride? In an 
omnibus. Andyou, Tommy? Ina train. Well, here is one little 
boy says he went in his father’s cab; that must have been nice, I 
am sure. Now is there anything else in which you could ride be- 
sides an omnibus, train, or cab? Very well, Mary says her father 
took them ali in his cart when they went. When I went to the 
Park last I saw a great many carriages outside the gates. What 
were they doing there? Quite right, they were waiting to take 
away the ladies and gentleman whom they had brought there. Is 
there no other means by which we can get from one place to an- 
other? Ina horse-car. Yes, they are something like omnibusesl 
and James says they are something like trains. In what are they 
like omnibuses? They are drawn along the streets by horses, 
and they stop when any one wants to get in. Why did Jamessay 
they were like trains? Because they run on tracks like the trains, 
Now, Iam quite sure you have all seen gentleman riding on 
something that you have not yet mentioned. Well, Mary? I 
have seen a gentleman on a tricycle. And there is something 
very much like a tricycle; what is that? A bicycle. The other day 
{ saw a gentleman riding by himself, but it was not on a bicycle 
or a tricycle. Can you tell me what he was on? Hewasona 
horse. We say, he was riding horseback. 
Now you shall name for me, and I will write them on the slate, 
the different means by which we can get from one place to an- 
other. 
We can walk, we can ride in a train, omnibus, horse-car, cab 
carriage, cart, on horseback, tricycle, or bicycle. 


A PRIMARY LESSON IN LANGUAGE. 


Having talked with the children about the senses and what they 
tell us, direct the class to write out what their senses tell them 
about the following things: An apple, a pencil, a flower, a crayon, 
a box, a knife, a bottle of ink, a clock, etc. For example, a 
flower. Whatisit? Smellit. Hasit any smell? Taste it. Has 
it any taste? What color isit? Write the answers to these ques- 
tions as statements. 


SURFACE AND ANGLES. 

Have various kinds of objects as balls, marbles, blocks, spools 
cylinders, cubes, pencils, fruit. Let the children touch all of any 
one of the objects, and tell what part they were able to touch. 
They are ready for the word surface. Flat and curved surfaces 
follow. They can easily tell that some objects stand and others 
roll; standing ones have flat surfaces, rolling ones, curved. Give 
drill on the surfaces of all the objects in the room. 

Children draw a straight linc, make two lines meet, or two sticks 
meet. The children are ready for the word angle. Represent 
the different kinds of angles, the square corner, the sharp angle, 
the bluntangle. Have them discover these angles in the room, 
and outside among the branches of the trees and houses. The 
child will remember any word, provided he is interested enough 
to wish to know the word; and by repeated use it will be made a 
part of his vocabulary. 








PRIMARY LESSON ON BONES. 


Talk to the pupils about the use of the bones. Compare them 
to the framework of a house. The frame gives our bodies shape, 
and the flesh and skin are put on the bones just as the carpenter 
puts boards, shingles, and plaster on the frame of a house. Show 
how the bones with their sharp edges, little knobs and irregular 
shape ace fitted for the attachment of the muscles, how the bony 
cage protects the delicate organs from being crushed, and how 
they are provided with little grooves and holes for the passage of 
nerves, the telegraph wires of the body. Show them a picture 
of a skeleton, have them point out the head, trunk, and limbs. 
The box of bone ‘at the top, the cupola what does it contain? 
Something very precious. Have them name the brain, and the 
organs of special sense. 

What is meant by the trunk? 

Like the trunk of a tree it is the main part of tne body. They 
will be able to name the backbone, hips, and ribs. Have them run 
their fingers over the little bony ridges down (the back. Show 
them the large middle bone of a fish. “* Did you ever try to count 
your ribs? It is not so easy as you would think. There are twelve 
starting from each side of the backbone running around the chest 
like barrel hoops. Place your hands on your hips and feel the 
two strong bones that form the sills of our bodily house. They 
are hollowed out like a saucer.” Describe all the bones, compar- 
ing them with familiar objects, drawthem on the board, show 
specimens if obtainable. Teach them the little poem “The 
Rattle of the Bones,” and they will have a very intelligent under- 
standing of what they are repeating. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Teach the significance of N., E., 8., and W.,—beginning with 
the point from which the sunseems to rise. This the teacher 
may do by a number of drills, as pointing, facing, marching, 
locating walis of the school-room, etc. ; then the points N., 8., E , 
and W., should be applied to the walls of the room, and ovjects 
within until they are understood. A map of the ground plan of the 
school-room may then be begun and drawn by the teacher upon 
the blackboard, to be followed and practiced by the pupils. This 
being well understood the stove, desks, door, etc., should be 
added to the ground plan. 


WRITING NUMBERS. 


Before the recitation have the pupils tie stick into bundles, 
putting ten sticksin a bundle. Arrange the sticks in rows, put- 
ting a bundle and one stick in the first row, a bundle and two 
sticks in the second, and so on. Then have the pupils tell the 
number of sticks in the first, second, third, etc., rows; also how 
many tens and ones in each. Have them notice that all the 
bundles, or tens, are at the left, all the ones at the right. Then 
draw upon the blackboard three vertical lines. Between the first 
and second lines place the number of bundles, or tens; between 
the second and third, the ones. Erase the lines. Use more than 
one bundle and show how the number can be expressed. Give 
much drill in one ten and five ones make fifteen, etc. Have the 
pupils write numbers and then express them in objects, 


WRITING BY PERIOD. 


A method that has been succe:sful with children, is to tell them 
that figures live in little families, three in a family, and each one 
has its name according to the family. Represent 000,000,000. 
Pointing to the different periods, ** The first one is where all the 
units live, the second the thousands, and the third the millions, 
Now, notice when I call off the family name and put each one in 
itshome. If I say ten millions, it is just the same as if I said 
Johnny Millions. Millions is its name, and put it in millions’ 
home.” Read slowly. and separate at first distinctly the name of 
the period from the number to be placed in that period. “ When 
vacancies occur and other members of the family are not at home, 
put in ciphers.” This method creates considerable amusement 
and interest. 


TELLING THE POSITION OF OBJECTS. 


Put a hatona box? Write the question on the board, “ Where 
is the hat?’ and have pupils answer it with their pencils, Put 
the hat on the table, on a desk, hang it on a nai! or peg, put it 
on a boy’s head. Puta box on the table, under the table, near 
the table. Pupils will write the sentences: “The box is on the 
table,” “ The tox is under the table,” “* The box is by (or near( 
the table.” ‘“ Where was the box?” may be asked. Put more 
than one object of a kind—blocks, for example.—in a box. 
Scholar: the blocks are ina box. Take them out. *“ Where were 
the blocks?” “ They (or the blocks) were in the box.” Show a 
stem with leaves and flowers. “ Where isa leaf?’ “A leaf is on 
the stem ?”” “Where are the leaves?” “The leaves are on the 
stem.”” ‘* Where is the flower?’ Take the leaves off the stem. 
“What did Ido?” Walk tothe window. “ What didI do?’ Go 
out of the room. “What did I do?’ Enterthe room. Show the 
difference between “in” and “into.”” Walk across the floor. In 
this way nearly all the prepositions may be taught. Have pupils 


tell with their pencils when things are in the room and in the: 


yard. “ Where is the clock?” “ Where is the desk?” “ Where is 
the door?” “Where are the windows?” “Where are the pic- 
tures?” ‘Where is the blackboard?’ “Where is the maple 
tree?” 


USES UF WATER. 


You may tell me some of the uses of water. Of what use is it 
at home? Yes, it is used for washing, drinking, cooking. and 
cleaning. Why do you use water for all these things? Would not 
vinegar or ink do? No, water is pleasant and useful because it 
bas no color, taste, norsmell. Ink would blacken, vinegar would 
smell; but pure water does neither, it cleans and sweetens things. 
All living creatures drink water. No animal, bird, no fish could 
jive without it. What a blessing water is so plentiful! Of what 
use is water out of home? It is used for watering gardens and 
streets in the hot, dusty weather. No plant, flower, nor tree, 
would live without water, for it is their food. It is used for all 
kinds of work, For building houses, for making paper, leather 
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for moving machinery in steam-engines, and steam-boats, snd in 
great factorics where our clothing is made. 
Again the water of the sea and rivers is useful for carrying on 
it ships and boats, which bring us many useful things from far 
off lands. Name some things from other countries. (Tea, coffee, 
cocoa, oranges, figs, raisins, cotton, ete.) We get fish from the 
ter. 

“ wetet is useful for.putting out fires. Who has seen a fire-en- 
gine? Why were the men insuch ahurry? Where did they get 
the water from? Let us put together the great uses of water. 





It is used for washing, drinking, cooking, and cleaning m our 


homes, 

It is used to make our clothes. 

No animal nor plant could live without water. 

Ships cross the water and bring us many useful things from 
other lands. No engine could move without water to make 
steam. 

Water is useful for putting out fires. 





OBJECT LESSON.—IRON. 


Show the children different objects made of iron. By experi- 
ments lead them to observe its properties. Write the word 
“Qualities” on the blackboard. As the properties are discov- 
ered, teach the proper terms—hard, ductile, tenacious, malle- 
able, fusible, heavy, and write them under this head. Then learn 
the uses of iron from the pupils, and place them under the second 
head “ Uses.”” Third, talk about “‘ Where found.”—in the earth, 
in mines, called ore,smelted in furnaces. Encourage all to tell 
something about the lesson. Have them write, spell, and use the 
pew terms until they are familiar with them. 





DEVELOPMENT LESSON IN MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 

Teacher. We have expressed, read, added, and subtracted dec- 

imal fractions asintegers. To day we will learn how to multiply 

them, suppose it is required to multiply .125 by 5. First you 

may all multiply 125 by 5, what is the product ? 
125 


o 
625 
P. 625, 
T. What have you multiplied 7 
P. 125. 


T. How does 125 compare with .125? 
P. 125 is one thousand times as great as .125. 
T. How, then, does your product compare with the true pro- 
duct? 
P. It is one thousand times as great. 
T. How do you find the true product ? 
P. By dividing 625 by 1,000. 
T. How do you do this? 
P. By pointing off three places from the right of the product. 
T. Do this, and read the result. .125 
5 


625 

P. Six hundred and twenty-five thousandths. 
T. By what have you multiplied ? 
P. By 5. 
T. By what were you required to multiply ? 
P. By .5. 
How does five compare in value with .5? 
5 is ter times as great as .5. 
How, then, does the product, .625 compare with the true pro- 
duct 7 

P. It is ten times as great. 

T. How do you find the true product ? 

P. By dividing .625 by ten. 

T. Do this and read the result. 

P. Six hundred and twenty-five ten-thousandths. 


5 


P. 


a) 


125 
5 





0625 
T. Continue in this way with several cxamples until the rule is 
deduced. 





DEVELOPMENT LESSON ON THE NUMERAL FRAME. 


(Move to the right two beads on the first wire, two on the sec- 
ond, and two on the third, asking the children to tell you how 
many you move each time.) 

“How many two’s are there?” 

“Three two's.” 

“You may count and tell me how many ones three two's 
make.” 

“ Toree two's make six.” 

“You may state that with your pencils,” 3 X 2 = 6. 

(Drawing your pencil down through the column of two's sep- 
arate them so as to obtain two three’s, which will of course be in 
vertical arrangement.) 

“How many three’s, children?” “Two three’s,” 

“ Two three’s wake how many ones ?” 

“Two three’s make six.”’ 

“Write that opposite your other statement.” (Illustrate on 
board 3X2—6.—o Xx 8 = 6) 

(Arrange as before five two's.) 

“ How many two's are here, children ?” 

“Five two's.” 

“Count and see how many one’s five two’s make.” 

“ Five two’s make ten.” 

“ Write that ander your first statement.” 

(Separating the two’s as before produce two vertical columns of 
five each.) 

“How many fives?” 

“Two fives.” 

“ How many one’s do two five’s make ?” 

“Two five’s make ten.” 

“ Write that under your second statement.” 
83x 2=6. 2x3=6. 
5x 2= 10. 2x5= 10, 


“If I should give five times 2 apples to Johnny, and two times 
fve apples to Harry, would Johnny have more than Harry, or 





= 7 ——— 


lately that Mrs. Howe had all her old customers back, and is doing 
a larger business than ever. 

Students of Shakespeare will be glad to know that Austin Brere- 
ton has written, and Cassell & Co. have published, a volume of 
“Scenes and Characters,” with descriptive notes on the plays and 
the principal Shakespearean players, from Betterton to Irving. 

The Britsh Empire extends over a tar larger territory than that 
which was governed by ancient Rome, the superfimes of the latter 
being one million and a-ha'f square leagues. No English speaking 
people is under foreign rule, whilst Britain governs nearly three 
hundred mi'lion individuals, belonging to all nations and speak- 
ing all the languages of the world. 


Orc of the most intcresting papers on a timely subject is to be 
found in the November Magazine of Amarican History. Arthur 
Dudley Vinton relates what he knows about “ The First Anarch. 
ist.” 

An elephant can live 100 years or more; a camel, 100 years; a 
beaver, 50 years; a rabbit or squirrel, 7 years; hogs, 25 years 
Swans, parrots, and ravens can live 200 years ; an eagle, 100 years; 
a goose, 80 years. A wren lives only 2 or 3 years, and a blackbird, 
8to12 years. A crocodile lives 100 years, but a tortoise lives 
from 100 to 200 years. It is thought that whales can live to be 
1000 years old. A queen bee lives 4 years; a working bee 6 
months; a drone, 4 months. 


(Let the children discover and prove for themselves the equal- 
ity of the two statements.) 

If the multiplication table is thus developed, its connections 
thus currently shown with the other tables and the same plan 
continued with three’s, four’s, etc., the work of memorizing the 
tables will be iessened almost one-half. But this is mere devel- 
opment, and must be followed by drill. Variety in drill may be se- 
cured in many ways. A. A. PHILLIPS. 





GEOGRAPHY IN HISTORY. 


Have the pupils draw maps, or better still, mold the map of the 
country or state, whose history they are studying, e. g., trace the 
movements of Grant inthe west. Represent Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, the Cr land, Te and Missis:ippi Rivers. 
Trace with a dotted line, beginning at Fort Henry on the Ten- 
nessee, move to Fort Donelson on the Cumberland, follow along 
the Tennessee to Pittsburg Landing. Give brief description of en- 
gagement at Shiloh. Locate Corinth and sbow position cf two 
armies at close of battle, trace Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky and 
pursuit by Buell,their movements towards Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville,and other points, their retreat and posi'ion, the battle of 
Murfreesborough. Trace the final movements of Grant down 
the Mississippi to Vicksburg. Describe the attack and surrender. 

The minutiz of history are burdensome if taught simply as a 
memory exercise, if made to form a part of a picture that the 
child can see they make that picture more complete, and make 
such a vivid impression on the child’s mind that he cannot do 
otherwise than remember them. 


h 





ERtesson, the inventor, is one of the wonderful old men of the 
age. At eighty-three he is almost as hearty as M. de Lesseps, and 
that is saying a good deal. 

Children are fond of making mud pies, but who ever heard of 
children eating them? But there are people or savages of Africa, 
Asia, and America, who eut large quantities of clay. 

In the markets of Bolvia a kind of earth having a sweet odor 
is sold, that the inhabitants prize very highly asan eatable. The 
Indians of Java and Sumatra mix a kind of clay with water, re- 
move all foreign matter from it, and cook it in a saucepan over a 
charcoal fire. These little cakes look like a piece of dry bark, 
the color being slate or brown, and have a slightly aromatic 
flavor that offsets the earthy taste. 





DRILL IN NUMBER. 


Draw a circle around the number which forms the subject of 
the day’s drill (say 2.) Arrange all the digits outside this circle 
like the figures on thedial ofa clock. Point to one of these (cay 
7) and have it understood that the pupil is to make the two cor- 
relative statements. Two seven's are fourteen, and seven two's 
are fourteen. Call for statements regarding each number out- 
side the circle by simply pointing to the figure. Skip about, but 
be sure to cover the entire table, and to return most frequently 
to those numbers whose multiple is least promptly given. The 
brace can also be used in the same way. 


+ 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





News of the safe arrival of Dr. Wilhelm Junker, the traveller, 
after seven years of exploration in Central Africa, has reached 
St. Petersburg. 

The story of a romance of Brignoli, the tenor, shows that he 
had a daughter and sister, now in need of assistance, in Paris. 

The United States training squadron sailed from New York on 
its winter cruise. 

There was a great meeting at Cooper Union of the friends and 
supporters of Henry George last week. Mr. George made a ring- 
ing speech. A declaration of principles was adopted with great 
enthusiasm. 

Philadelphia will soon have a labor party. 
steps toward its organization have been taken. 
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I have found the use of cards a very good exercise. 1 boug!t 
some cardboard and had it cut into cards a little more than five 
inches long, and a little more than three inches wide. Forseventy- 
five cents I bought stencil figures, ink, and brush, I made a set of 
cards for each teacher, using all the combinations except for the 
introductory class, which does not go any higher then ten. I 
placed two figures on each side of each card, one above the other. 
The teacher holds the card up before the class and calls upon the 
pupils to give the sum, the difference or the product of the two 
digits. After the children understand it they can be made to re- 
cite with great rapidity. A. A. PHILLIPS. 


The prelimina ry 


The strike of the butchers at Chicago has assumed a serious 
phase. 

Snow fell, the first of the season, in various localities frem 8t. 
Paul to northern New York, on Novy. 6. 

A Manitoba settler sold his wife and five children for $70. 

At Marlboro, Mass., a tramp was refused aid at evening and 
threatened vengeance. Befure daylight the house was in ashes. 

Water a foot deep sufficed to drown a woman in Worcester 
Mass., who fell face downward into the edge of a lake. 

Out-door sports and literary exercises contributed to the cele 
bration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Harvar 
University. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND did not receive the degree of LL.D. 
from Harvard, while the guest of that institution. 

The majority of the French delegates sailed for Havre on board 
La Gascogne, on Noy. 6. The scenes at parting were very affect- 
ing. 

The nationa! banks will contract their circulation. 

Henry Warp BEecHer resumed his pulpit, Noy. 8. 

The latest news from Bulgaria is of decided importance. Des- 
patches state that Gadban Effendi has presented, on behalf of 
Turkey, a note to the regency demanding that the meeting of the 
sobranje or electoral assembly be postponed sine die on the 
ground that Russia does not approve of the recent elections and 
that the powers have not yet decided upon a candidate for the 
vacant throne. This step was undoubtedly taken after consuita- 
tion with General Kaulbars, the Russian agent, whose arrival is 
again expected at Sofia. 

The Bulgarian situation is about this: If Russia's agents are not 
checked they wiil stir up sedition, plunge the land into anarchy, 
and call in the Russian army to restore order. If they are 
checked, they will raise a how! about Bulgarian oppression, and 
call in the Russian army to vindicate their rights. Unless some 
other Power interferes in the name of justice and humanity, Bul- 
garia’s only choice wil) between honorable death and dishonorable 
death. 

‘The successor to President Diaz of Mexico will be elected next 
year, and under the constitution he wil! be ineligible for a second 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





A cheap edition, well printed in good type, of Shakespeare's 
“ Macbeth,” forms No. 39 in the National Library, published by 
Cassell & Co., and edited by Henry Morley. No. 40 isa volume of 
the “ Early Australian Voyages of Pelisart, Tasman, and Dam- 
pier.” 

BARRETT WENDELL is responsible for a new story of American 
life which bears the peculiar title of “ Rankell’s Remains.” 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. are the publishers. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s ability was always appreciated by his great 
rival, Disraeli, and it is no surprise to learn from Count Vitzhum 
that thirty years ago the latter remarked: “ Gladstone's energy 
is invincible.” But what would the Tory chief have said had he 
lived to the present time, and seen the Grand Old Man, already 
far beyond the allotted span of life, take up singic-handed the 
cause of Lrish freedom and fight for it one of the greatest battles 
recorded in the history of English statesmanship ? 

The young Emperor of China is now about twelve years oid 
and wil! begin his care of the Empire next February, with the 
resignation of the present Empress Regent. She is a woman of 
fifty years; and has been considered one of the most brilliant and 
judicious sovereigns that the vast country under her has had for 
several centuries. 

Pror. Cuester 8. LyMAN, who for many years has occupied 
the Chair of Astronv my in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, is believed to have been hopelessly stricken with 
paralysis, and his place will be filled by Prof. Hastings. Prof. 
Lyman’s connection with Yale dates back more than half a cen- 
tury. 

MaAvuRICcE THOMPSON, the archery expert, has written a new 


nove! called“ A Banker of Bankersville, which Messrs. Cassell & 
Co., have in press. In it is discussed the question of anextradition 
treaty with Canada. 

M. BARTHOLD!'s last act before leaving France, says a Paris 
correspondent of a Boston paper, was a pilgrimage to the quiet 
home in Alsatia where his mother, an old lady of eighty-four or 
eighty-five ycars of age, resides. It is her face that furnished the 
model for the f...- of the statue of Liberty Ealightening the 
World. 

Mrs. Howse, the woman financier in Boston, who has served a 
term in the House of Correction for practicing a peculiar system 
of banking, is again in business there, and meets with apparent 
success in convincing many credulous women that she can invest 
small sums of money so wisely that they can draw large interest, 





Harry more than Johnny ?” 


gay seven percent,a month. A clever female reporter was told 





term. The clerical party already has in the field ek-President 
Gonzales, who went out of office under a cloud. 

Additional evidence about the Haddock murder at Sioux City, 
Iowa, seems to prove conclusively that it was committed by a 
brewer, Arensdorff, and instigated by saloon keepers, whose de- 
sign \vas to have a beating given Hadiock, whose resistance led 
to his murder. 

Jacob Sharp, J. A. Richmond, J. W. Foshay, and Thomas B. 
Kerr, of New York City, bave been held in $50,000 bail each ona 
charge of haviag bribed the Aldermen. 

The will of the late Samuel J. Tilden is being contested by his 
relatives. 


Scrofula sores, swelliugs in the neck and fall impnrities are 





cured by Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers 
Association was held in the high school hall, New Haven, Oct. 
28, 29, and 30, George R. Benton presiding. Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, 
late superintendent of schools in Ohio, reviewed Pres. Eliot's 
recent address on “ The Common School Problem.” He said: 

“If we were to adopt President Eliot’s ideas we should do much 
to arrest civilization. It is not practicable to grade all pupils 
together. A good teacher can do a great deal toward placing a 
pupil just where he can make the most progress. Ido not think 
President Eliot’s idea will soon meet with popular favor.” 

High Scbool Section—* Should Industrial Education be Intro- 
duced into High Schools?” by Prin. A. F. Amadon, Putnam high 
school ; “ Should not Boys who are Intending to go to College be 
Allowed to Begin Latin before Entering the High School?” W. 
R. Martin, Hartford high school: “Can Commercial Studies be 
Profitably Taught in our High Schools?” J. D. Whitmore, New 
Haven high school. Mr. Whitmore claimed that facts went to 
. prove that scholars were not so well fitted for business life as they 
were forty years ago. 

Grammar School Section—* Penmanship,” J. 8. Cooley, prin- 
cipal Union Graded School, Windsor Locks; “ Manual Training 
in the Common School,” E. L. Mead, principal high school, Win- 
sted; “ A Plea for the Study of Connecticut History,” Rev. E. B. 
Sanford, Westbrook. Mr. E. L. Mead set forth a number of evils 
that must result from the introduction of manual training in the 
public schools. He claimed that industrial and technical training 
would require time that should be devoted to moral and religious 
training. That the schools should not be subservient to the pub- 
lic in producing skilled laborers. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL SEecTION—Penmanship in Primary Classes, 
with illustrations and descriptive lecture, by Miss Edith Good- 
year, Bristol; Reading, class exercises, by Miss L. M. Pierpont, 
Waterbury; Geography, class exercise: subject, ‘The New 
Haven Green,” by Miss Ida FE. Johnson, Training School, New 
Haven. The exercises of this section were very interesting, 
especially the class exercise in geography, in which seven little 
children gave not only all the geographical facts concerning the 
“Green,” but the measurements and many important historical 
facts. 

In the afternoon. an able paper was read by Col. Jacob L. 
Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, on * What the Business World Demands 
of the Common Schools.” 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, superintendent of the Massacbusetts 
Board of Education, spoke of “The Province of the Public 
School.”’ 

The closing exercise was on “* Elementary Instruction in Vocal 
Music,” illustrated with five classes from the New Haven gram- 
mar schools; Prof. B. Jepson, musical director. 

Pro. JEPsoNn received a special vote of thanks for his ser- 
vices. He has cause to be proud of the results of his labors 
in the New Haven schools. 

In the evening, Pror. WrLLrAM C. RoB&INSON, of the Yale Law 
School, was introduced, and said: “‘ It is fortunate that there 1s 
among the teachers a constant progress in education. Often 
have I carried from the recitation-room more than I took to 
it. That so many teachers can gather to confer and learn is an 
encouraging feature of our educational work. The teachers of 
each generation are superior to those which precede them.” 

The next address was delivered on “The Function of the 
American Public School,” by Prof. W. H. Payne, professor of 
Pedagogy in Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“Schools should be studios for the production of citizens. 
Patriotism must be inculcated by our public schools. Our his- 
tory must be taught universally. Children must be educated 
in reverence for the state. Not only should the mechanism of 
our government be taught, but there should be some knowledge 
of the genius of our institutions. American literature should be 
used as food for patriotic emotions.”’ 

On Saturday a very suggestive paper was read by Supt. W. 
H. Draper. of Stafford Springs, on “Common Sense In Educa- 
tion.”” A paper on “ United States History in the Grammar 
School,” by Principal W. F. Gordy, of North School, Hartford, 
treated of the best methods of teaching the early history of 
this country, and besides reviewing the subject suggested several 
new and valuable ideas. 

N. A. CALKUNS, assistant supt. of the schools of New York 
City, spoke upon “Some Methods of Training Pupils in Habits 
of Thoughtful Attention” 

The officers chosen for 1886-7 are: 

President—H. M. Harrington, of Bridgeport. Vice-Presidents 
—Hartford County. W. 8. Twitchell, of Hartford; New Haven 
County, H. 8. Pratt, of Meriden; Fairfield County, D. 8. San- 
ford, of Stamford; Litchfield County, J. W. Beach, of Norfolk; 
New London County, 8. P. Willard, of Colchester, Windham 
County, C. F. Merrill, of Willimantic; Tolland County, H. 8. 
Desper, of Stafford Springs. Cor. Secretary—George H. Tracy, 
of Colchester, Treasurer—S. P. Williams, of Plainville. Rec. 
Secretary—Miss M. F. Somerset, of Bridgeport. 


GEORGLA. 


The publ schools of Atlanta opened on the first Monday in 
September with their usual overflowing numbers. The report 
eading Decentber. 1885, shows a total enrollment of 5,571, and 
an average attendance of 95.4 per cent. The number for this 
year will undoubtedly exceed that of last. .The work of the nor- 
mal classes is well arranged and thorough ; and the teachers seem 
interested, and attendance is good. At the last general meeting 
there was a paper read by Supt. Slaton, on the teaching 
of arithmetic. So well did it mect with the approbation of 
the teachers that they requested the Board of Education to have 
the article published. 

Mrs. J. W. BALLARD, principal of the Atianta Female Insti- 
tute, bas secured the services of Mr. Constantine Sternberg as 
director of the musical department. 

The Board of Education, of Macon, met on Oct, 12, at Supt. 
Zettler’s office, and transacted the routine business of the quarter. 
The superintenden ’s report showed a very satisfactory state 

affairs among the schools, More roum and teachers are de- 
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ded, and the were never more flourishing. 

Atlanta was finally chosen for the location of the school. 
The state appropristion, when added to the very liberal dona- 
tion by that city, will give the commissioners one hundred 
thousand dollars with which to erect buildings and purchase 
furniture and apparatus. It is proposed to equip the insti- 
tution throughout in the best possible style. The faculty will 
probably consist of five professors. It is hoped that such salaries 
can be offered as will procure talent of the first order. If no ob- 
struction is encountered. the school will be ready for work within 
a year from this date. The three male colleges in the state, the 
University of Georgia, Emory College, and Mercer University, 
have all opened with a large attendance, the aggregate being per- 
haps greater than at any opening for ten years past. Still it is not 
nearly so great as it should be, considering the number of youth 
in the state and the reputation of the people for intelligence and 
culture. The attendance of the almost innumerable female col- 
leges throughout the state is simply immense. And, by the way, 
a notable fact in southern education is, that the girls are being 
much better educated than the boys. Probably ten times as much 
money is being spent to-day upon the education of the girls of 
Georgia as upon that of the boys. No one can begrudge a cent 
spent for female education, but the growing indifference in 
Georgia to the higher culture of boys is a thing to be deplored. It 
is traceable, however, to certain definite and stringent causes, 
which it is earnestly hoped will soon pass away. 

Columbus. State Correspondent. J. HARRIS CHAPPELL. 

ILLINOIS. 


Notes from our Western Office. W, W. Knowles. Manager. 

Believing, as we do, in the “ Honor to whom honor is due” prin- 
ciple, THz JOURNAL proposes to publish a series of articles under 
the respective headings, ** Representative Ediicators of the West,”’ 
and “ Public Schools of Chicago.” Under the former we hope to 
present concise biographical! sketches of those who have devoted 
their lives to the cause of education in the west with an ability 
and an enthusiasm which justly attaches to them the word “ Re- 
presentative.”” Under the latter,as Chicago is the great center 
of the great wes!, we propose to let her system of schools pass in 
brief review before the minds of our readers. News items of 
general interest will be thankfully received at this office. Our 
object is to serve more completely than we have yet been able to 
do, the educational needs of the west. 

Miss MiLture GLEASON, of Eureka, Kansas, is “‘done for” as 
teacher, and done brown, too. She will hereafter be known as 
“Mrs. Brown.” In stepping up and out of the profession, she be. 
queaths and commends the INSTITUTE to her successor as an 
efficient guide. This shows her good judgment as did also her 
getting married. 

Kindergarten work is coming to the front in Chicago as it is in 
all other educational centers One suciety—The Practical Kinder- 
garten Association—has engaged the services of a practical kin- 
dergarten music teacher to give them a course of instruction in 
thisline, Miss Lord,of London.a bright light in the kindergar- 
ten world, is in the city giving a course of lectures on Mental 
Science. She has also delivered a number of lectures before the 
kindergarten element, and is highly spoken of by all who have 
had the pieasure to hear ber. More natural methods of teaching 
are in demand and the wise teachers will not close their eyes to 
this fact and to this need. 

Miss Fannie 8. Parsons, of this city, taught last year mn Lon- 
don, England; but she much prefers to teach the children of the 
common and the sovereign people of a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Weare glad she returned. We need such teachers. 

Pror. H. V. Horcu«iss, Superintendent of Schools, Meadville, 
Pa., is in Chicago visiting our schools—especially the Cook Co, 
Normal, where a number of bis teachers attended this summer— 
studying our systein and methods of instruction. This, it seems 
to the writer is complimentary to al) parties concerned. He made 
us a very pleasant call. 

Miss ALICE O. KELLEY, of Doniphon, Hall Co,, Neb., in send- 
ing us an order for buoks, closed her order with the following 
kind words: 

* The SCHOOL JOURNAL comes to me each week giving me fresh 
enthusiasm for my chosen work. I should miss its visits very 
much. I have been very much interested in the articles called 
forth by ‘ Rosa Dartle.’ I am and expect to remain a teacher of 
the ‘little ones.’ Often I am asked why I remain in the primary 
department? Why Ido not work up to a higher grade? They 
say: ‘People think that it must be because you don't know 
enough to teach any other grade.’ But I love the little ones and 
they love me! Often I feel so worn out that it seems that I shall 
have to rest; but each morning when I enter my school-room and 
see the happy eager faces of my ° little ones,’ they give me new 
life and my weariness drops from me like a discarded manile. I 
have never taught a day, but at night I could see many things 
that I could and ought to have done differently; but I love my 
work and cannot give it up.” 

This letter breathes the spirit of a true teacher; and happy must 
the “little ones” be who are allowed to live and grow under her 
guiding care. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


There has never been a time in the history of Mississippi when 
there was such an interest manifested in education as now. The 
high scbools all over the state opened up better this year than 
ever before, and the prospect is that the public schools, which 
open soon, will do better than ever before. 

The “ new education” is gaining rapidly in this state. Five 
years ago there was nota normal school in the state for white 
students. Now there is one in nearly every county. The Iuka 
Normal Institute was established in the town of luka io 1882, 
and is, therefore, one of the “ pioneers.”” Itisan individual en- 
terprise, conducted by H. A. Dean as principal. [ts boarding 
patronage has increased vach year about forty per cent , and the 
local patronage is increasing with each term. Wherever teach- 
ers have gone out from this school they have been successful, and 
have infused new life into the communities w.._re they have 
gone. It is only a question of time when Mississippi will be 
abreast with any state in the south in the matter of education. 
She has many noble men and women who are giving their best 
energies to sehool work. Our teachers were never more enthu- 
siastic. They have more and better attended “ Teachers’ Meet- 
ings” than ever before. 


luka. State Correspondent, G. T. HowERTON, 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


This term at Colby Academy, which closes about the middle of 
December, has been gratifying both in the number and character 
of the students. The large outlay which is now yearly made to 
improve the commodious and substantial buildings of this instj- 
tution assures the public of the settled purpose of its managers 
to offer to its patrons a school first-class in its buildings, as well as 
in its corps of instructors. 

The lecture course under the direction of the literary societies 
of the academy opened on the 22d ult., with a concert which 
was successful and entertaining. Year by year the literary so- 
cieties give, in the fall term, a course of lectures of high merit, 
and it is the purpose that the course of the present year shall: 
fully maintain the standard. 

WILtstAM F, York, Esq., of Nashua, a stonecutter by trade 
lectured in Academy Hall, Thursday, the 21st ult., before the 
students of Colby Academy and citizens, on “ A Chip of Marble,” 
or the rocks under our feet. The lecture was illustrated by many 
diagrams drawn by the speaker to show the distribution of the 
different limestones, and the shells which enter into their forma- 
tion, and the action of polyps in building reefs. The speaker had 
on exhibition a large, rare, and beautiful collection of lime stones. 
Mr. York delighted and instructed his audience by his able and 
graceful presentation of the subject of limestone formations. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The program for the state teachers’ association to be held Dec. 
28, 29, 30, is nearly completed. Prof. N. Murray Butler, of 
Columbia Coliege, will speak on “ The Scientific Treatment of 
Education.” 

Lectures will be given by Rev. E. A. Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education, and Prof. H. P. Warren, of Law- 
renceville, Detroit. Supt. James McAllister, of Philadelphia, wil) 
present “‘Sub-Primary Education,” and Col. F. W. Parker, Prin- 
cipal of the Cook Co. Normal School, will discuss * Educational 
Tests.”” The other subjects to be presented will include manual 
and technical training, music in education, penmanship, and per- 
haps other school work. 

The committee having charge of the Industrial Exhibition con- 
sists of C. A. Hoyt, W. H: Barry, R. Spaulding, A. J. Demarest, 
W. M. Giffin, and W. F. Robinson. 

The annual meeting of the reading circle will take place on 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 29. An address will be given and 
officers elected. The teachers who began the course of reading 
last spring will complete the year’s work and receive certificates 
in January. A second class has been formed to read the same 
works and to complete the course next June. There will be twu 
classes each year hereafter, beginning in January and September, 
respectively, both engaged in reading the same works. 

An institute was held at Bridgeton, Cumberland Co., beginning 
Nov. 11. 





NEW YORK. 

PRIN. HERBERT BROWNELL, of Deansville, is organizing a pu- 
pils’ association in his schoo! whose objects are: to develop and 
‘maintain a public interest in the school; to aid in securing such 
conveniences and apparatus for the school-rooms, and such im- 
provement in the appearance of the rooms and grounds as shal! 
render them more cheerful and attractive, and to promote in al! 
ways and by all means the welfare and interests of the school, 
both in general and in detail. 

The association provides for a permanent organization, by the 
adoption of a few articles defining the duties of the officers to be 
annually elected, and the standing committees appointed for the 
year. It is proposed to hold monthly meetings; to extend the 
membership outside the school; to provide funds by requiring a 
small membership fee, and a nominal annual fee, and by such 
public entertainments and other means as may be found expedi- 
eut: and it is further desired, to give to the regular meetings 
both social and literary as well as business features. 

At a late meeting of the Board of Education, of Corona, L. I. 
a resolution was adopted appropriating $12,000 for the erection 
of a new school building. This means progress. The principal, 
Mr. E. A. Cambell is assisted by five teachers at the present time. 

The following resolutions were read and heartily adopted, at 
the close of a course of lectures delivered by Dr. A. D. Mayo, be- 
fore the state normal school, Oswego, N. Y.: 

“We, the undersigned, in bebalf of the teachers and pupils of 
the norma! school, and the teachers and citizens of Oswego, desire 
to thank Dr. Mayo for the cour.e of lectures he has given in this 
city. 

**We have found in these lectures a power that uplifts mentally 
and morally. We recognize iu them a thorough comprehension 
of the principles of education and the most catholic spirit in their 
application. We regard them as models of style—clear, direct, 
eloquent—enforcing the profoundest truths by the simpiest, yet 
most telling means. We believe Dr. Mayo is doing for educa- 
tional science what Agassiz did for natura! science, namely, pop- 
ularizing it, bringing it within the grasp of the many. 

“In our opinion, Dr. Maso isthe long-sought ‘missing link,’ 
unitinz the teacher and his theories to the world and its necds.” 


Signed.) 
~ MARY V. LEE, 


CAROLINE L. G. SCALES, 
MARY DAVIS MOORE. 


The fall meeting of the Westchester County Teachers’ Ass0ci- 
ation was held Nov. 6, at School No. 1, Tarrytown, Chas. 5 
Nichols presiding. A lessun in composition was given by Miss 
Anna ©. Clothier to a class of sixth-year pupils. The subject was 
a stuffed bald eagle. She talked about it, and got the scholars © 
talk about it and tell its prominent features and characteristics. 
She then gave them a few minutes to write the result of their 0b- 
servations. R 

Cuas. E. GorTON, superintendent of the Yonkers schools, 
opened the discussion by remarking that the object of the lesso® 
was to teach the scholars to compose readily, and write accuratelY 
and logically. Teaching composition is felt to be irksome becaus 
not rightly conducted. Too much attention is given to the pe? 
manship and punctuation, and too little to the thought. A child 
should be taught to write with its first word and keep on writing. 
Mr. Gorton was followed by Principal Wilcox, Mr. Dunbar, Mr. 
J. W. Skinner, und others. A lesson was given in primary arith 
metic to a class of seven-year pupils by Miss Carrie E. Pierso?- 
They multiplied, subtracted, and added. The addition of long 
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columns of figures was so rapid, that few in the audience could 
keep pace with them. 

A lesson in Grecian History was conducted by principal George 
F. Cole, to a grammar school class. It was taken up by topics. 
The pupils had studied for three weeks and showed a surprising 
familiarity with facts and dates. 

An admirabie address was delivered bs Prin. Alexander Drum- 
mond on “How to Secure Attendance.” He insisted on exact 
punctuality, and scholars were stimulated to distinguish them- 
selves and their class by regularity and punctuality. No excuses 
were nilowed. Promotion was made to depend on attendance. 
The class that obtained one hundred per cent. had the last half 
day for holiday. If they fell short, the most punctual class was 
allowed to leave earlier on Friday. 

PROFESSOR BEARCE delivered a very interesting and brilliant 
address on “ l’enmanship.” He showed how the pen could be 
held right, and how the curves could be made easily and grace- 
fully. In his class of one hundred pupils, in Brooklyn, every 
scholar bolds his band and pen correctly. 

New York City. 





Supt. J. W. SKINNER. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pror. W. J. SOLLEY and Fred. Schneider have each opened 
business schools at Wilkesbarre. 

Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, Silas Neff, and Supt. James will be in- 
structors at the Luzerne institute. 

The teachers of Hazleton have adopted the course of reading 
recommended by the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union. 

Davip B. Gitpsa has been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Plymouth township, and Raiph M. Geddis principa! of 
the schools at Northumberland. 

Supt. THomas M. BALLET was one of the leading instructors 
before the Alleghany County Teachers’ Institute, heli the past 
week, 

J. O. SPENCER, formerly principal of the schools at Kingston, 
this state, has charge of a seminary at Tokio, Japan. 

Supt. COUGHLAN, of Luzerne, was one of the instructors before 
the teachers’ institute, held at Pottstown, Montgomery County 
last week. 

Miss Margy E SpeakMAY, lat-ly connected with the West 
Chester State Normal School, has taken charge of the Friends’ 
school at West Chester. 

The city of Wilkesbarre is divided into three school districts. 
Principal McConnon, of the first district, receives a salary of one 
thousand doilars per annum: Principal Harrison, of the second 
district, eight hundred, and Principal Potter, 0: the third dis- 
trict, sixteen hundred dollars per year. 

Kingston. State WLLL 8. Monrog. 

A teachers’ institute for Lackawanna County was held at 
Scranton, November 1, 2,3,4,and5. Miss Matilda H. Ross gave 
instruction in primary work ; Dr. G. G. Groff, in phtsiology. H. 
E. Cogswell bad charge of the meeting. Prof. Geo. E. Little, of 
Washington, D. C., gave ‘instruction in drawing. Monday 
evening C. E. Bolton lectured on “ America’s Struggle for Free- 
dom ;” Tuesday, Col. P. J. Sanford, on “ Paris in War Time ;” 
Thursday, Eli Perkins, on “ The Philosophy of Wit and Humor.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Rey. J. E. MAHAFFEY will continue to teach at Duncans, Spar- 
tanburg county. His patrons guarantee a good salary for another 
year, 

J. T. CROWLEY, L. 1., will remain in charge of the Philadelphia 
High School, Glenn Springs, Spartanb irg county. 

K. E. CLement, L. I., has recently taken charge of the academy 
at Cowpens, Spartanburg county. 

Fourteen school-buildings in Charleston were damaged by the 
great earthquake of August 31. 

The Bennett school, Charleston, resumed its exercises on Nov. 
1. Five hundred and thirty-five pupils were enrolled the first 
day. The school now occupies the Waverly House, a building 
formerly used as a hotel. The Bennett school building, one of 
the best in the city, was badly damaged by the earthquake. Mr. 
F. W. Clement is principal. 

Officers of the South Carolina State Teachers’ Association are 
as follows: president, D. B. Johnson; vice-presidents, A. 8. 
Townes, V. C. Dibbie, R. Means Davis, Wm. 8. Morrison, A. McP. 
Hamby, Rev. G. W. Holland, D.D., J. F. Brown; secretary and 
treasurer, Wm. 8. Morrison, Greenville, 8. C.; executive com- 
mittee, R. Means Davis, L. B. Haynes, A. R. Banks, D. B. John- 
son, H.W. Pembertcn. ~ 

Mr. E. R. Dorie will remain at Westminster, Oconee county. 
He went there in 1882, when the school was in a low state. By 
hard work and good management, mixed with many difficulties 
and discouragemente, he has succeeded in building up a school 
of which he hasa right to be proud, and which his people appreci- 
ate. The people have shown their appreciation by building a 
$1,500 school-house.So says the Carolina Teacher. 

EpWARD E. Britton, formerly of the graded school at Union, 
and afterwards of the female college at Laurens, now handles the 
hickory at Bennettsville. 

J.C. Cork is teaching at Ninety-Six, Abbeville county. 

L. H. Forp, of Tennessee, has entered upon the discharge of 
his duties as superintendent of the Spartanburg city schools. 
The schools have begun their third year under favorable anspices. 

Cot. AsBpuRY CowaRrD, who has been the efficient state super- 
intendent of education for the last two terms (four years), was 
defeated for renomination at the late Democratic State Conven- 
tion. Col. J. H. Rice received the nomination, which is tanta- 
mount to an election. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Asst. Supt. Jonn H. FANNING is a native of this city, was edu- 
cated in its public schools, and in 1838 was appointed a teacher. 
He advanced rapidly in his profession, and in 1844 succeeded the 
late Andrew V. Stout as principal of Grammar School No. 13 
(now No. 12), in the Seventh Ward, which po-ition he held for 
twenty-six years. While principal, he was for a long time an in- 
structor in mathematics in the Saturday Normal School, which 
held its session in the present hall of the Board of Education, 
and subsequently in the Twelfth Street school building, where 
the female department of No. 47 daily assembles. In this institu- 
tioa, which preceded the establishment of the present normal col- 





lege, he was associated with several well-known educators— Messrs. 
Kiddie, Hunter, Scott, and Harrison,in the higher education of 
young female teachers. In 1870, he was elected as assistant 
superintendent of schools, a position which he still fills. Mr. 
Fanning is a gentleman, possessing a geni«l disposition, wel! 
qualified to discharge the duties of his position, and is highly 
esteemed by all teachers, whose classes he has ably examined for 
the past sixteen years. 





REPRESENTATIVE EDUCATORS OF THE 
WEST.—I1. 


By C. DEAN. 
PROF. A. F. NIGHTINGALE. 


An examination into the records of Prof. Nightin- 
gale’s educational career reveals facts which are convinc 
ing proofs that he richly deserves the reputation that 
has given him the credit of being one ef the represez.ta- 
tive educators of the west. 

Prof A. F. Nightingale is a native of Quincy, Mass. 
He attended the public schools of that place; prepared 
for college in the Methodist Seminary, Newbury, Ver- 
mont ; entered college at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn.; from which he graduated in the classical 
course in 1866, bearing with him the highest honors of 
the college, a Phi Beta Kappa key, and the valedicto- 
rianship of his class. His experience as a classical 
teacher, as president of a ladies’ college, as city superin- 
tendent, and as high school principal covers a period of 
about twenty years. The first experience as instructor 
was in the Upper lowa University, as professor of 
languages and elocution. This secured for him the rep- 
utation of being one of the promising educators of the 
west. He was then called to Evanston, where for three 
years he held the position of acting president of the 
ladies’ college, relinquishing his duties upon its consoli- 
dation with the North-western University. From 
Evanston he accepted the chair of ancient languages 
and elocution in Simpson Centenary College, Iowa ; but 
retained it only one year, having received a unanimous 
call to the city superintendency of the schools of Omaha, 
Nebraska. Here he established a system of public in- 
struction second to none in the west; serving im the 
meantime as president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and president of the State Sabbath School Associa- 
tion. Induced by an increase of salary, he accepted his 
present position, where for the past thirteen years he 
has labored with unflagging zeal and ur qualified 
success, 

Besides being an educator, Prof. Nightingale is a 
brilliant writer and a very effective speaker. In 188i 
he delivered an address before the Chicago Educatior al 
Institute, on ‘‘ The Value «f a Classical Education.” It 
was pronounced a very able argument, and was ordered 
to be published by the Institute. He 1s also author of 
‘Requirements for Admission to American Colleges,” 
which is published by Appleton & Co. 

A visit to the institution where Prof. Nightingale 
presides, would satisfy the most critical, that there is 
one high school building mm the United States perfectly 
constructed and finished. In its arrangements, con- 
venience of rooms, perfection of appomtments, and 
completeness of furnishing, the guiding hand of a cul- 
tured and far-seeing educator can be seen. 

The Lake View High School is the only high school of 
the west that received a prize at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876, for the superior excellence of its pupils’ 
manuscripts. A letter of commendation was received 
by the principal‘from Monsieur F. Buisson, president of 
the French Educational Commission, with the request 
that selected papers be sent to him at Paris, that he 
might publish extracts in his report to the French Gov- 
ernment. 

In the state competitive examinations which have 
occurred, this school has received ninety per cent. of all 
the premiums offered during those years in which it has 
taken part in the contest. From this result the school 
has received sixty-two prizes, fifty-six diplomas, and 
four hundred dollars in cash, which has been expended 
by the pupils in purchasing pictures for the school- 
rooms. Finally, Prof. Nightingale, who is ever careful 
of the health and welfare of his pupils, concluded to 
abandon these efforts, thinking it was too much of a 
strain on their nervous system. 

George Jacob Holyoke, the eminent political econo- 
mist of England, gave this echool a very substantial 
compliment in an article entitled, ‘‘A Hundred Days 
Abroad.” He says: “The day of most interest to me 
in Chicago was spent in the Lake View High School, of 
which Prof. A. F. Nightingale is principal, who re- 
sembles in his capacity of inspiring enthusiasm for ex- 
cellence, that which we honor in some of our teachers 
at home.” He pronounced * Lake View College a real 








school,” 








PHYSIOLOGY.—What do you consider the best method of 
teaching physiology * F. P. SmMItru. 

The method must vary somewhat with the age of the 
pupil. But the following general directions will apply to 
any class: Teach physivlogy in such a way as to make it 
practical. Let physiology and hygiene go hand in hand. 
Teaching the structure of the body will be of little value if 
it does not show how to take care of the different organs. 
Make the students enthusiastic over fresh air, exercise, and 
proper food. Teach the structure of the different organs 
objectively as far as possible. If you have no skeleton, get 
the bones of animals and examine their shape and struct- 
ure. Almost any boy can find a skull for you. Prove the 
statements in the book by dissecting the heart and lungs 
of asheep. Show the relative positions of the organs by dis- 
secting some small animal like a rabbit or cat. Let noth- 
ing debar you from making this one of the most interesting 
and practical of studies. 


PROGRAM.—I would like a program for a school number- 
— } ae 14to20. The grades range from primer to = 
reader. Y. P. 


aN. 


In alloting the time for the several recitations, the age 
and attentive powers should be considered. For beginners 
a five-minute period is sufficiently lengthy, and will be en- 
terely satisfactory if repeated several times during a day. 
For advanced pupils a period exceeding thirty minutes for 
any one branch is of too long duration. And now, after 
considering time, comes perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem : “ In what order shall our classes be arranged?” It 
will be seen that all our common school branches may be 
separated into three distinct heads, viz.: memory, reason- 
ing, and mechanical studies. The teacher forgets, or else 
never stops to consider that to have memory subjects fol- 
low in regular succession affords no rest for that faculty of 
the mind ; and the mind of the pupil, in order to develop, 
needs rest. To afford this rest, a study entirely different 
from its predecessor in its relation to the faculties of the 
mind, should be chosen, and with this thought carefully 
considered, a really good program may be constructed. 

The subjects taught in common schools may be classified 
as follows: Memory—1l. History; 2. Geography; 3. Or- 
thography: 4. Physiology. Reasoning— Mathematics. 
Mechanical—1, Reading ; 2. Penmanship ; 3. Drawing. 

The most satisfactory method I have found for arrang- 
ing these subjects on a program, so as to afford the various 
mental faculties sufficient rest, is the following: 1. Gram- 
mar; 2. Reading; 3. History; 4. Mental Arithmetic; 5, 
Urthography ; 6. Penmanship; 7. Geography; 8. Written 
Arithmetic; 9. Physiology, Other arrangements may 
prove equally satisfactory to other teachers, but in any ar- 
rangement it must be remembered that certain exercises 
are not suitable at certain times; for example, an exercise 
in pemanship should not follow a recess, neither should it 
be the last exercise on the day’s program, for reasons 
which are obvious. JAMES R. STEIN. 

Annville, Pa. 


Rosa DARTLE AGAIN.—Rosa Dartle’s queries suggest a 
change that must and will come over our school system. 
Heaven grant that its completion may be recorded among 
the triumphs of the nineteenth century. The educational 
edifice is at present standing bottom-side up. The weakest 
stones are in the foundation, out of sight, and to prevent 
the crumbling of the building various strenuous endeavors 
are made to support the superstructure by artificial means. 
In other words, teachers who do not know how to teach 
are placed in primary classes, and to make up for their bad 
work, teachers who could and would teach well if permitted 
to do so, are obliged to cram instead. The soi] not being 
properly pre , the tree will not bear apples, and it be- 
comes necessary to hang sham apples upon it. The ap 

ce is good, and the public applauds; but when the 
—- to market ita fraudulency is soon discovered. 

To hasten the change so much needed, teachers should 
educate public opinion and besiege trustees with the diffi- 
culties of patting good teaching upon bad. A girl imme- 
diately after graduation is more competent to take charge 
of a grammar class than to — and lead the crude 
thoughts of a little child. e learning department for 
teachers should be where the first steps have long been 
taken, the intellectual machinery set in full operation, the 
habits of study fully established. Make your friends see 
this. The yeast will work in time. AGNES WICKFIELD. 


NuMBER.—How would you teach a class of beginners to 
read and write numbers’ I have tried every method that 
1 ever heard of, and am still in the dark as to the method 
that will succeed with my class. LT. 8. 


You may be trying to teach them to read and write some- 
thing that they do not comprehend. First teach them by 
the use of objects all the combinations and separations of 
numbers from one to ten. These numbers will mean some- 
thing te them, they will write them intelligently. Require 
much work in practical problems, give them a knowledge 
of denowinate work in quarts, pints, pecks, and bushels. 
It will be two or three years before the beginner will be 
ready to read and write numbers as high as one thousand. 
The subject should be developed step by step, year by year. 
Failure will result in attempting to teach beginners nota- 
tion and numeration in one, two, or three lessons. Fora 
device in presenting the subject see, ‘Brief Lesson Plans.’ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Riverside Literature Series. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. With Notes, and a Chapter com- 
nem the Story of his Life. Part IL, from 1732 to 





NEW BOOKS. 


New HIsTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL History. By Rob- 
ert H. Labberton. 194 Maps. New York: Townsend 
MacCoun. $2.40. 


Consdering Dr. Labberton’s former atlas one of the most 
useful of our reference books, and knowing that his “‘ Out- 
lines of History,” when issued in 1871, ran rapidly through 
twelve editions, we have looked forward to the coming of 
this new General History as a text-book of more thar or- 
dinary interest. To say that 1t meets our expectations 
were faint praise. It is rare that a specialist of inter- 
national reputation as one of the best authorities, is per- 
mitted to complete over half a century of practical teach- 


ing, and still more rare that he can embody his experience 
in book-form for the benefit of his fellow teachers and their 
classes. Dr. Labberton says he has given what he con- 


siders most essential for all to know, and every e bears 
witness that he has not only done so, but has given us also 
an exceedingly interesting narrative, brief, but clear, and 
wonderfully suggestive. Just the kind of a text-book to 
make boys and girls love history. 

It is however in his maps that the chief charm of the 
book lies. Beautifully engraved, there is a simplicity 
about them very attractive in these days of cver-crowding, 
while acloser examination shows their completeness in 
every necessary detail. As every period has a map, and 
every nation its own distinctive color, which it always re 
tains, they form in themselves a panorama of events effec- 
tive in the highest degree. 

Striking instances of this are seen in the earlier maps of 
the American series [49 in number), where the English, 
French, and Spanish colors come to this country and con- 
tend for supremacy. 

A few moments’ study of the maps on the early American 
colonial charters and grants will fix forever this perplexing 
yeriod of the settlement, and show the development of the 

hirteen original states. 

As it is the only single volume whose maps cover all 

riods of history, and the only one in which a child can 

nd the map for any particular date instantly, without the 
ossibiliy of error, we predict for it a most cordial recep- 
ion from all teachers of whatever grade, and recommend 
them to give it'a permanent place upon their desk beside 
the dictionary. 


ENTERTAINMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. Easy Lessons and Direc- 
tions for safe Experiments. By Harry W. Tyler, S.B. 
Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Co. Boston: 30 
Franklin Street. 79 pp. 55 cents. 

Among the issues, in the educational line, of the Inter- 
state Publishing Co. is this little volume, which the author 
has prepared to show wy Lyre = exactly what chemistry 
is, and something of how to study it. In doing this, Pro- 
fessor Tyler has described a series of experiments which 
can be performed without the aid of costly apparatus, at 
home or in the school-room, but which demonstrate the 
main principles of the science just as accurately as those 
involving greater skill and knowledge. The experiments 
have been selected to interest the student in tracing out 
some of the more simple relations between facts, rather 
than merely to entertain and amuse. The book is divided 
into twelve chapters, which indicate its simplicity and 
practical character. The following is the order of ar- 
rangement:—Some experiments with an invisible gas; 
The gases which form the air; The chemistry of the 
candle ; Combustion and explosion; **A glass of water ;” 
The solution of metals; Sulphur; Hydrogen; Ammonia; 
A visible gas ; Soap; The chemistry of yeast. This book 
is written in a clear and conversational style, without the 
use of more technical terms than is absolutely necessary, 
Its amerey is its great charm, and while the author 
does not lay any claim to great originality, he feels that a 
glimpse is given of the great subject upon which it 
treats, and thus it will be a most valuable book for the 
young. 


THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA. (Marta Y Maria): A Realis- 
tic Social Novel. By Don Armando Palacio Valdes. 
Translated from the Spanish by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., No. 13 Astor 
Place. 342 pp. $1.50. 

In this story we find something quite rare, as it is a 
translation from the Spanish, Its literature is of a most 
pleasing kind,—full of humor, pathos, and sympathy. It 
is a tale of two sisters, daughters of a chief family in a 
Spanish seaport town. The elder sister, Maria, leaves the 
romance of literature for the romance of religion, and 
abundons home, parents, and lover, to become anun. The 
younger sister, Marta, remains a consolation, and is repre- 
sen‘ed as sweet, joyous, and frank in her disposition, and 
a great comfort to the bereaved parents, All through the 
book it has skillfully portrayed the social life of the quiet 
town, and a variety of scenes, graphically drawn, pass be- 
fore the reader. Among the sixteen chapters of which 
the volume is composed are the following: In the street: 
The soiree at the Elorza Mansion: The nine days festival 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; The road to perfection; In 
search of Mening: Husband or soul; A strange circum- 
stance; Gathered threais—in which are told the labors of 
a Christian virgin ; Patlida Mors; Let us rejoice, beloved ; 
The Marquis of Penalta’s dream. The book is attractively 
bound in light brown, with gilt lettering on the covers, 
and quaint designs of a grotesque nature. 


Classics for Children. GULLIVER’s TRAVELS.“ I. A Voyage 
to Lilliput. Il. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. By Jona- 
than Swift. Edited for Schools, with “Notes and a 
Sketch of the Author’s Life. Boston: Ginn & Co. 159 
pp. 35 cents. 

The design and execution of these ‘“‘ Classics for Chil- 
dren” are excellent, and give great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to the young, especially. for whom they are pre- 
pared, besides being, 0 well adapted for school use as 
readers. Gulliver’s Travels is a book that stands alone by 
itself, and is as unique in its way as is the famous Robin- 
son Crusoe. Its first appearance, which took place in 
1726, took everybody by surprise, and ina short time ev- 
ery One, young and old, was readin it. Many read it for 
the sake of the anusing story itself, and others for the 
satire it contained on public men and public affairs. This 
celebrated production is too well known to need any com- 
mendation. Its queer impossibilities and imaginings are 
i. the excitable mind of children, and conse- 


qpentir 1 an ———> pa ym in —— literature. Each 
of these “‘ classics prin’ large on good 
and firmly bound, 7 eee 


57: With a sketch of Franklin’s life from the point at 
which his autobiography ends. chiefly wn from his 
letters. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston: 4 Park St.; 
New York: 11 East 17th St.; Cambridge: The Riverside 
Press. 238 pp. Single numbers, 1/ cents. Yearly sub- 
scription (19 numbers), $1 25. 

The Riverside Literature Series is the result of a desire 
on the part of the publishers to issue in a cheap form, for 
school use, some of the most interesting masterpiece: of 
our standard authors; and in order that the reader may be 
brought into close contact with the writer of each mas- 
terpiece, it is given as it was written, without alteration 
or abridgment. Notes also accompany the article, and 
while they are not voluminous, they are sufficiently help- 
ful. Part Il. of the autobiography of Franklin iscomposed 
of short chapters, each with a separate title. We find 
them to consist of the following subjects: Education,— 
George Whitfield,—Beginning of public life—A public- 
spirited gentleman,—A Philadelphia citizen,—In the ser- 
ce of the king, -Common sense in war matters,—Frank- 
lin, the philosopher,—Departure for England. Following 
the last chapter is found a sketch of his life, which begins 
where the autobiography ends, and is drawn chiefly from 
his letters. All through the book are the choice and witty 
sayings for which Franklin is celebrated. His criticism 
on the “ American Eagle,’ the bird that represents our 
country, and the quaint epitaph which he prepared for his 
own use, when he was twenty-three years of age, but 
which was not placed on his monument, are found at the 
close of the sketch: 

FLOWERS FROM DELL AND BOWER. Poems illustrated b 
yy Barstow Skelding. New York: White, Stokes, 
en. 


Poetry and flowers are a fit combination. The colored 
plates this volume, of roses, arbutus, daisies, lilies, 
sweet peas, violets, and azaleas, are good reproductions of 
the artist’s work. They are accompanied by complete and 
uoted ms relating to the flowers, familiar poetry b 
urns, Cornwall, Bevene Keats, Thomson, Rossetti, 
and lesser known verses by George MacDonald, Leigh 
Hunt, Cowley, Lovelace, and Morris. Fac-similies of Lucy 
Larcom’s and Helen Hunt’s manuscript add to the interest 
of the volume. The shape is square, and the printing and 
general appointments suitable to holiday times. 


A VISIT FROM SANTA CLAUus. By Clement C. Moore. II- 
lustrated by Virginia Gerson. New York: White, 
Stokes, & Allen. 


The vivid picture of Christmas Eve which Moore’s rol- 
licking poem conjures up has been perpetuated in color by 
Miss Virginia Gerson. ‘ ‘he verses will doubly treasu 

by the little folks in this form, especially if they appear in 
a Christmas stocking. The illustrator has kept the holiday 
flavor of the poem admirably. 


THE SUN AND STAR CALENDAR. 
Stokes, & Allen. $1.00. 
Calendars make very desirable Christmas gifts for men 
of business or the family at home. Their use has probably 
continued their popularity as holiday presents. The Sun 
and Star Calendar is a novel presentation of the days of 
the week. Each month appears on a silver star, with a 
circular background of gilt, and the twelve are tied to- 
gether with a ribbon. 


Sones OF BirpDs. Edited by Susie Barstow Skelding. New 
York: White, Stokes, & Alien. $1.00 and $1.50. 

The two pessenes in which this book comes are unique, 
One is decorated by hand, and the other is printed in green 
and gold. There are four colored plates (full-page) and 
selected poems. One is a fac-simile of Mrs. Sangster’s MS. 
of ‘“‘Sweet was the Song of the Robin.” The book is 
dainty and unique. 


New York: White, 


SONGSTERS OF THE BRANCHES. 
es, Illustrated by Fidelia Bridges. New York: 
White, Stokes, & Allen. $1.00. 

Four full-page illustrations, in color, and half a dozen 
poems, are tied together in book-form The illustrations 
are of orioles, the thrush, the song sparrow, and chicka- 
dees, and the ms are appropriate. iss Fidelia Bridges 
does e-peciully good work in relation to birds and flowers, 
and the four examples in this book are well produced and 
printed on paper that retains the water-color effect. The 
cover is burnished in silver and gold, and is very effec- 
tive. 


Edited by Susie Barstow 


BIRDS OF MEADOW AND GROVE. Edited by Susie Barstow 
Skelding. New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. $1.00. 
Yoems by Jones Very. John G. Whittier, Mary Bradley, 

Celia Thaxter, and others, and a fac-simile of ‘Dora Read 

Goodale’s ‘‘ Flown Away,” are bound with four exquisite 

bird designs, by Fidelia Bridges. The result is an interest- 

ing gitt or 1886, superior in many respects to those 
of last year, which this pulishing house made popular. 


FAMILIAR BIRDS, AND WHAT THE POETS SING OF THEM. 
Edited by Susie Barstow eregg ee Illustrated by Fidelia 
Bridges. New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. 35.00. 
This novel association of birds with their interpreters be- 

longs among the satisfactory gift-books of the season. The 
illustrations of orioles, song sparrows, robins, chickadees, 
and other birds, are faithfully executed, by an artist whose 
work is characterized by an exquisite delicacy that always 
calls forth admiration. The ms are well chosen and 
significant. The cover design is noticeable for its elegance, 
and the printing and binding are in harmony. 


THE FULL STATURE OF A MAN. By Julian Warth. The 
Round World Series. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 


We have here the initial volume in this series, and it isa 
good opening for it. The author, Julian Warth, has some 
very decided opinions upon matters which are disturbing 

ety at the present time: labor, socialism, church-going, 
and other kin things, and presents his arguments in a 
clear concise manner. He deals with the labor question by 
showing the results of long hours and low wages meee 
laborers and industrial workers, and tracing their reflex 
action upon the community at lar, For checking the 
spread of soc m the author eves in making the 
laboring, people property holders. “The moment a man 
owns a few feet of ground, even, with a shanty on it, you 





make a conservative of him; andif he has ever owned a 
bit of a red his wife will put it into the fire for him, if 
he doesn’t.” claim is that the present system’ of 





cheney breeds paupers; that all men should be made and 
should be given the opportunity to earn. These ideas are 
worked out in the course of the book, not, as we have said, 
obtrusively, but incidentally, and through the conversation 
. a The story as a story is bright and full 
of incident. 


THROUGH A Microscope. By Samuel Wells, Mary Treat, 
aod Frederick LeRoy Sargent. Chicago and Boston: 
The Interstate Publishing Co. 16 mo., cloth. 60 cents. 


Each of the writers who has contributed to this book, is 
an authority in that branch which bas been treated by his 
or her pen, and both teachers aud students will find much 
herein to interest and instructthem. Part I. and II. deal 
with the elements of microscopy and the preparation of 
articles for observation, etc. In Part III., Mr. Sargent tells 
how home-made microscopes may be prepared and used. 
Each chapter in the book treats specifically one matter ; as 
follows: Through a Microscope, The Outfit, The Objects, 
Home Experiments, Cochituate Water, Interesting Ob- 
com, The Brickmaker, The Vorticellas, The Utricularia, 

ree Swimming Animalcules, On the Beach, Rizopods, 
How to See a Dandeloin, How to See a Bumble Bee, and 
Some Little Things to See. The book begins with the rudi- 
ments, and tells the young student exactly how to proceed 
in his investigations ; what to do, howto do it, and the 
reason therefore. It will produce a new interest in school 
and the subjects brought up for instruction, and the pupil’s 
eg of observation will be very largely developed. The 

ook is well illustrated and printed in large type. 
A LEISURELY JOURNEY. By William Leonard Gage. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 

England and the Continent are the locations which this vol- 
ume treats, the author having spent nearly a year and a-half 
in leisurely travelling over the country, carefully observing 
all things that could interest an American. He had the good 
fori une to visit the Lake district of England during a sea- 
son of bright weather; and for a month had lodgings in 
Dove Cottage, Wordsworth’s old home at Grasmere. ur- 
ing this time, he strolled about the country, which is hal- 
lowed by memories of ee Southey, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Faber, Prof. Wilson, Bishop Watson, 
DeQuincey, and others, whose names and works are 
familiar to Americans and Englishmen. Wales, the author 
found delightful, ‘‘a perfect treasure-house of romantic 
and lovely objects; while tor the Isle of Wight, he can 
find no words to do justice to its loveliness. Besides 
England and Wales, the author visited Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the Engadine, and he gives us his impressions of 
each. His style is attractive and he possesses the faculty of 
presenting his descriptions in a way which brings people 
and scenery before the reader very vividly. 


UNCLE Titus. a story for Children, and for Those Who 
Love Children. From the German of Johanna Spyri. 
By Lucy Wheelock. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. $1. 
The scope of this story is well expressed in the sub-title: 

“A Story for Children, and for Those Who Love Children.” 

There runs through it a simple yet forcible plot, a feature 

common to German writers. It is a contrast of characters, 

set in plain circumstances ; and a little gir], Dora, becomes 
the heroine. Uncle Titus, a typical professor, immersed in 

pers and books; Aunt Ninette, his wife, a fussy, worry- 
ng creature ; a whole family of good-hearted but noissome 
children :—all become improved and happy through the 
influence of Dora, the orphan. All the characters are made 
familiar before the story ends, which it does in true happi- 
ness: Dissevered papers, long lost, are permanently 
brought together and wonderfully matched; separated 
hearts also being brought together by general consent. 

The publishers have done their share in issuing this 

4 ne ne by clothing the story in large type, and a tasteful 
nding. 


THE FAmILy. A Historical and Social Study. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing and Carrie F. Butler Thwing. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. 
Dillingham. 213 pp. $2.00. 


Many questions relating to the origin of the human race 
are still unsolved, and one of the most important of them 
relates to the beginning of the family. It has been the aim 
of the authors of this volume to prepare in a thoughtful 
and careful manner, a historical and social study relative 
to the pre-historic family, the discussion of which is limited 
to two great branches of the human race,—the Semitic and 
the Aryan, or Indo-European races, the branches of which, 
the author shows, are distinguished from each other by 
well defined differences in language, customs, politics, and 
religion. Chapter II. discusses, The Family among Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews, showing it to be a religious institution. 
Chapter III. treats, The Family in the First Christian 
Centuries, with Christ’s view of marriage and divorce, anda 
opinions of the Church Fathers. Passing on is found, The 
Family in the middle Ages, The Family and the Church, 
Catholic and Protestant, The Family as an Institution, 
Divine and Human, The Family as a is of Social Order, 
The Family and its Individual Members, The Family and 
Property, The Family as a Social Institution, The Family 
Destroyed, The Family and Modern Divorce Laws. This 
last chapter gives a full discussion of the laws as to divorce 
in England and American Colonies, General Laws of Disso- 
lution of Marria, Causes in different states rendering 
marriage void. ws as to divorce in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, Sweden, Norway, and many other nations. 
At the close of the book is an Appendix, giving a list of 
some of the chief works consulted, which are arranged 
alphabetically, according to authors, and being editions 
usually the most accessible. This volume, en as a 
whole, is a most valuable addition to the library. 


STUDY OF THE ENGLIsH CLAssics. By Albert F. Blaisdell, 
A. M. Fourth Edition—Revised. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1. 
That this ‘‘Guide to English Literature ” has reached a 

fourth edition is a good recommendation of the value of its 

contents, and it fully deserves all its success. As a hand- 
book for teachers, it serves its purpose excellently. The 
first chapter is an outlix e course of study in English litera- 
ture; and the second, an introduction to the study of 
English literature. The third contains a number of selec- 
tions for study, while all the others comprise selections or 
extracts from the writings of representative poets and 
prose writers. Its arrangement is somewhat different from 
that generally followed in other books for the same pur- 
pose. It commences with a review of those authors whose 
pring are most famuliar,—Longfellow, Gray, Irving, 
Bryant, etc., and goes down to the earlier writers of merit, 
Chaucer, Bacon, etc. last deals entirely with 


miscellaneous tonics: soeaicaten cnetdan, text-b 
cheap editions 0 classics, etc. 
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Perhaps the most useful and remarkable 
school book published during the last de- 
cade, is the Tittle volume on scientific in- 
struction for children, “‘ First Steps in 
Scientific Knowledge,” by Paul Bert, Ex- 
minister of Education in France. 

This book, we are informed, has worked 
a revision in the course of study in France. 
Previous to its publication, Natural His- 
tory, Physics, Botany, etc., were taught 
only in the higher sc hools as in this coun- 
try. Now there is scarcely a school in all 
France that.does not teach the elementary 
sciences from this little book. 

To use the words of one of the most 

rominent educators of this country: ‘‘It 

1as made the teaching of elementary 
science possible in the common schools 
and in the upper grades of grammar 
schools.” Certainly this is honor enough 
to satisfy the most ambitious. It isa great 
power, that of being able to interest chil- 
dren and direct the early steps in the right 
direction. We are beginning to es 
this and are, therefore, paying Primary 
teachers larger salaries. 

With this power Paul Bert seemed 
specially endowed. You read his book 
again and again; although written for 
children it has a fascination for all. No 
language can describe the style of the 
author. The book must be read. You are 
charmed, not only with the style, but with 
the methods employed. Take, for instance, 
the subject of Physiology. Many books 
have been written on this subject recently, 
and they are nearly all alike. Let us 
quote from the Physiology in this little 
book : 

“This seems to astonish you. I think I 
can hear you say, it is really not worth 
while putting food in the blood merely 
that it may be destroyed! Besides, how 
could it be consumed, or burned? there is 
no fire in the interior of one’s body. 

Ah! but there is fire in the body; not a 

big raging fire, certainly, but a gentle fire, 
producing neither flames nor smoke. And 
the proof of this is, that we have (when 1 
say we, I include with us mammalia and 
birds), as I have already said and shown 
you, an internal heat of 98 degrees Fahren- 
heit, a \emperature much higher than that 
of the surrounding air. In the depth of 
winter, or in the icy regions of the North, 
when the outer air is 1) degrees below the 
freezing-point, wh.n the very mercury 
freezes in the thermometer, man still re- 
tains his USUAL TEMPERATURE. You see, 
then, there must be some internal fire that 
keeps up this heat. 
But, you ask me, what can produce this 
fire? What produces it in the stove?— 
‘The coals we put in it.’"—Of course ; but 
is it the coals alone? Ah! this puzzles 
you. What do you say?—‘ Why, air is 
necessary : if you close the——’” 

Want of space forbids his explanation of 
how this heat L roduced. You say this 
is difficult over which to lead the 
young pupil. ‘Paul Bert takes him along 
a new path of such intense interest, that 
all the difficulties are forgotten. 

Fortunately this book has been ad 
for American schools and published in 
this coantry by J. B. Lippincott Co.. 
and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

Only five per cent. of the Grammar 
Grade pupils reach the High School. 

This little book could be taken with 
pleasure and profit in these es. If this 
were done an interest would be awakened 
that would have a lfelong influence and 
lead many to further study. Who will sa 
this is not the way to fill the Hig 
Schools ? 
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DEATH OF PAUL BERT. 


Tue FAMOous FRENCH SAVANT STRICKEN DOWN 
BY FEVER IN ANNAM. 
PaRis, November 12. 
News is received of the death by fever at 
Annam of M. Paul Bert —— Governor-Gen- 
erul of Tonquin and dent to the 
Court of Ansnam. On Prime Minister de Frey- 
= announcing the sad event, the Chamber of 
Deputies immediately adjourned its sitting asa 


 - of respec 

y the death of Paul Bert France loses one of 
the most illustrious savants of the present cen- 
tury and the United States one of its most ar- 
dent admirers. Born in 15833, be graduated at 
Paris as a Doctor of Medicine, and thencefor- 
ward devoted himself to the study of physiol 

cal problems. So important were t results 
which he obtained in this branch of study that 
he was uni looked upon as the successor 
of the celeb: Bernard, and on the 
= of the National 


boy med 


rbonne. 
a “ the Chamber 
uties, and became one of M. Gambetta’s 
most devoted and trusted followers. 
When betta became Prime Minister in 1881 
he nominated his friend as br waned of Public 


instruction, fessed atheism of 
Bert and ts tains bean os tee Cle 
of the Roman lic Church, the 
stolons rae nurse x 
con wn- 

of M, Uambette, . 





EBfror. [Bjonsmus on 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer /ect/y pure 

soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com. 

to ladies and to the 

the employment of ah pure * la Belle toilet 
soap over any adulterated articie.”’ 








Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Pays of December, or 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


THE ROYAL SINGER (for Singing Classes) 
contains many bright Choruses, secular and 
seored 60 cts., $6 per dozen. 

ANTHEMS OF PRAISE. a new collection, is 
filled with brilliant Anthems and Choruses. $1. 

per dozen. 

SONG GREETING (for High Schools) has many 
attractive 4 songs, very effective for pub- 
lic singing. cts., $6 per doz. 

SONGS OF PROMISE (for Sunday Schools) pro 
vide liberally for festive occasions in Sunday 
school or social life. 35cts., $3.60 per doz. 

KING WINTER (30 cts., $3 per dozen) by L. O. 
Emerson, and 

CAUGHT NAPPING( 30 cts., $3. a dozen) by 
Leo Lewis. are the nicest kind of Xmas Can- 
tatas, and quite new ; and the 

BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD (12 cents) by 
Resabel, is a new and well arranged Christmas 
Service. 

Buy these books in time for thorough practice ! 

Among Ditson’s Octave Music (about 3000 
different pieces, costing about 5 to [0 cts. pes 
copy) there are very many beautiful Carols, and 
the general selection embraces a great deal of the 
most popular choral music in the world. Send 
for lists. Send retail price of any book, and re- 
ceive it by mail. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON 


C H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


GINN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


Classics for Children, 


CHOICE LITERATURE.—FULL NOTES.— 
LARGE TYPE,—GOOD PAPER.— 
FIRM BINDING.—LOW 
PRICES. 

Introduction prices are given: first of the 
cloth editon; second of the 
beard edition. 





Hans Anteveew 8 Fairy Tales. Iustrated. First 
series, eneey to 3d Reader. 50c-400 
Second se: (fo ress.) 

ZEsop’s Fables. Illustrated, 

Kingeley’ # Water Babies. illustrated. 5Oo-Bbe 

King of the Golden River. Illustrated. 25c-20c 

Swiss Family Robinson. Illustra'ed. 50c-40c 

Robinson Crusoe : ° 


50c—35e 

K y’s Greek Heroes. 500-35e 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 50c-40c 
Martineau’s Peasantand Prince. (In press.) 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. Bbe-40e 
Lady of the Lake 50c-35e 

“ Talisman. 60c-50c 

bed ane one Derward. 50c—40c 
vanhoe. Tdc-60c 

“ Guy Mannering. T5e-G0c 
Gulliver's Traveis. . ; 400 
Ptatarch’s Lives. 50c—40c 
Chureh’s Stories of the Old Werld. 50c—40c 
Irving’s Sketch Book. 35e-25c 
Johnson's Rasse 40c-30c 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 35c-25c 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. 35e-2de 


Introductory to Classics for Children. 


Stickney’s Classes 


Prim: 20c 

a + Classic First ona Advanced 
Reader. 30c 
selebneye Second and Third Readers. (in 


press.) 
W. S. SMYTH, 
180 Waba.h Ave., Chicago. 


BUGKETE Beit FOUNDRY. 


Dole of tase Grass: and Tin for 





oy ete, 
Catalogue sent Free. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


It is delightful for the children to be 
made acquainted with the classic master- 
pieces of all times through the medium of 
eareful selections, discriminating abridg- 
ment, faultless typography, and interest- 
ing illustrations, as these attractions are 
found in the popular series of Classics for 
Children, published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
We had almost forgotten to add to the 
conspicuous merits of this series, the full 
notes, good paper, firm binding, and with 
all, the low price. A complete list of 
these books will be found in our advertis- 
ing columns, which we recommend teach- 
ers carefully to peruse. 





It is remarkable how the human mind, 
not content with its own sphere. “‘ soars 
upward to the Infinite, and dives down- 
ward tothe unfathomable,” as the poet 
has it. Even our children, from _ their 
earliest infancy, search the ethereal firm- 
ament, learning to call the stars by name 
and look deep into the foundations of the 
everlasting hills to read the story of the 
rocks ; this is as it should be; ‘tis well 
the youthful mind should be filled plumb 
up with astronomy and mineralogy, and 
all the other ologys, provided always 
that this supply of profound erudition is 
poured out from such practical and thor- 
oughly trustworthy source as those text- 
books found on the well-known lists of 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. Among 
this series may be specially mentioned 
Fellows’ Astronomy for Beginners, Dana's 
Manual of Mineralogy, and Williams’ 
Manual of Lithology. Specimen pages 
and a complete catalogue of their works 
will be sent on application. 


Grammar and Analysis 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Is not only the most com 
7 work on Grammat 
fiebea. We have orders from nearly every 
Territory in the United States. and 
countries and islands of the seas. The diagrams 
The book contains 





ete, but also the most 
ca) Diagrams ame ES pub- 

tate and 
from some foreign 
were 


engraved at at cost. 118 
pages about 600 different sen:ences gg by 
the pay Straight Line System,’ com 


ALL the sentences of Harvey's Grammar (both old sd and 
new editions , except a few very easy sentences: 
uli sentences from other grammars = 
Greene's Analysis, with numerous notes exp/aining 
dificult points in analysis and parsing Price, $1.25 
Sent prepaid to any address tn Ric of price. Ao- 
dress the author, F. V. Indtitute In- 
structor, Lima, Allen Co 
fa Prov. FV. Irish of Lima, Obio, is competent to 
do excelleat work in Teachers’ Institutes. He 's schol- 
arly and prog ¢ and possesses the art of taikiog 
to teachers. His book, Grammar and Analysis mode 
and Attractive oy ume must comm nd the 
attention of progressive teachers and superintendents 
of ee > Le D Own, State Com- 


a yA My wanted at every teachers’ tnstitute. 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF WW. 


SIC Boston, Mass. 


BEE Leer and BEST EQUIPPED in the 
100 Tartruetors 3. 186 Students last year 
Thorough (ostraction tn Voca! and Instrumental Mu- 
sic, Organ, Violin. all | and Band Instru- 
ments, Piano and Organ Fine Arte, Oratory, 
Literature. Freneh, Glee 2 and Tralian Langu 
English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. Tuirion. $5 pte $a 
bo gd Re with Steam Hea & ond Rqowse 





$45 to $75 per term. For illustrated © phendee, witb 
ful intormenten. address E. TOURJEEL, Dir., Franklin 
Sq.. BOSTON, Mass. 





| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models, || 
and Artists’ Materials. 
a Text.Books on Art Educa- 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC'S DRAWING MODELS, 


TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION Is CALLED. 

These MODELS Rawp poem aposteaty designed for 
teacheng of Form end Dra in Primary Gram- 
mar consist of b Solids and Tablets, 
series, are made witb 
and beauty, and are 


the ‘or 

furo atthe lowest prices. They have 
been adop'ed the cities of the country, and 
are absolutely ispeusable to the correct teaching 


Fer catalogue and particulars, sddress 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Ave.. \e 





sy - publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 





they may send them specimen copies. 





FOR A LONG TIME 


it was sup that cutaneous cos- 
metics could not be used without being 
hurtful to the skin ; and this even now 
is true of many preparations, 

But medical and chemical know- 
ledge and experiments finally succeed- 
ed in producing an article, that, while 
it is the most perfect aid to beauty, 
acts upon the skin in the three-fold 

capacity as a stimulant, detergent 
and emollient: i. e., first, it pro- 
motes the health and hue of the skin 
by stimulating the circulation of the 
blood in the minute vessels; second, 
it softens and relaxes the texture of 
the skin, and makes it more elastic 
and sensitive ; and, third, it removes 
decayed particles that obstruct the 
res of the skin, aud increases its 
ransparency, delicacy and beauty. 
And this article, which has the re- 
guired qualities of a perfectcom plex- 
ton cosmetic, and the only one 
which combines the two great deside- 
rata is 


CHAMPLINS) 
(LIQUID) (PEARL) 


This magic cosmetic imparts the 














most natural and delicate complexion 
at once, while it induces such health. 
ful action of the skin, and in no case 
can its use be attended with deleteri- 


ous results. 
Sunburn, Tan, Freckics, Pim- 
ples, Sallowness, Blotches, tes 


are speedily removed by it. 

Ce” Iis use cannot be detected on 
the most delicate skin, 

Applied to the neck, arms and 
hands, it gives an appearance of 
graceful rotundity and engaging 


plane. ae ss, as well as pearly, bloom- 
n wuty. 





Sold by all Dru <4 ts and Perfumers at >; cents 
for Extra Large bottle (x early double former 50 
cent size). 

Beware of Imitations, and see that the fac. 
simile of the Proprietors’ Signature as well as a 
vignette of Lotta. 1s on the label of ever bottle, 
and the name “CHAMPLINS LIQUID 
PEARI is blown in the white glass. 

The components cost 3 to 5 times those in any 
other preparation, hence its superiori yuse con- 
sequent popularity in the Aigher cired 

* Get the Best.’ =¢ nanspltare, 

* Son drucgists yor rT comt stot. 
ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


—tIn— 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools: 

Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.90. Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Second edition now ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C- 
JOHN E. POTTER & CoO., 





PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray's Essential Lessons in English, - .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - .80 
McEiroy'’s Essential Lessons in Ety mology, 75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - $1.25 
Baldwin's Fasential Studies in Lite -rature, 1.25 
Raldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols. - 1,50 
Fenno's Science and Art of Elocution, - 125 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2,3, 4,each, - 26 
Harrison's French Syntax, - = - - 2.00 


Dillard's Exercises in Arithmetic, - 
Special Prices for intron, ( lorreapondence solicited. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Fill the blanks and mail to 
Mr. JOHN TRAINER, Decatur, Il. 


Dear Sir: —I have never seen your “How to 
Grade and Teach a Country Schoo!,” ar d would 
be pleased to receive Seer on Five Days ex- 
amination. I will either return the book in good 
condition at the end of that time, or remit $1.50 
for it. 
Name.. 


P. 





0. paendes epecccesdeace 
Co.. . State. 
Date. 


.¥. School Jou rnat. 





BE a NCE NEWS 
oR ECEMB. will contain an 
interesting article by Prof. C. A. Young 
upon the planet Jupiter. The Noy ember 

the | number, contains a timely ohn -- on “Karth- « 
quakes” by Prof. N. 8. Shaler ce of either 


Sonsber 10 cents, or the paper will be sent till 
January, 1888, iaciuding November and Dec- 
ember numbers upon receipt of one dollar, the 
reguiar subscription price. The News is pre- 
eminently the Teachers’ Journal of Sotenes, no 
one can afford to be without it. Address. P lar 
Science News Co., 19 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


NATHANIEL J ee, 
MANUFACTURER 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL F FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sun 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC ETC. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 
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LIVER COMPLAINT 


Bilious Disorders 
TAKE 
DR. SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE 


PILLS. 


iS THEY ARE PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND STRICTLY RELIABLE. 


They act DIRECTLY and PROMPTLY on the 
Liver and Stomach, restoring the constipated 
organs to healthy activity, and are a POSITIVE 
and PERFECTLY SAFE CURE for 


CONSTIPATION, 
~—— LAVER-COMPLAINT, 
SICK-HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS. 


and alf other diseases arising froma disordered 

condition of the Liver and Stomach. 

mi mg the Only Keliable Vegetable Liver 
is sold; 


THEY ARE PERFECTLY HARMLESS ; 
THEY ARE PURELY VEGETABLE. 


TRY THEM. 


Read this from one of the famous *. Ward 
Brothers, the Oarsman, who was cured of 
Chronic Liver Complaint, which often leads to 
Consumption when not properly treated: 

I was engaged row a race against John 
Biglin, at Springfield, Mass., July 15th, 1873. 
After rowing about a mile, I was attacked with 
vertigo, and 


Fell over in my Boat. 


Being taken ashore, I felt severe pains in my 
head and chest, as also my right side, from 
re suffered for two years, during which 

me 


i was not able to Row a Stroke. 


I was attended by tour doctors, who tried in- 
ward and outward applications, but without 
any beneficial effect. [he doctors atl told me 


i had LiverlComplaint. 


Through the advice of a friend, I was induced 
to take Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. In the 
course of a month I was able to row again. After 
the first or second dose, the pain left my side and 
head, and I continued taking the Pilis until I 
was entirely cured. 


Since then, whenever I feel sick, I take a dose 
of Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, and have never 
been prevented from rowing or working. M 
family all use D:-. Schenck’s Medicines wit 


great benefit. 
ELLIS F. WARD, 
2714 Brown Street, Philadelphia. 


T am a great advocate of Dr. SCHENCK’s 
MANDRAKE PILLs for Liver Complaint Have 
used them for tifteen years, and I cheerfully say 
that I have always found them efficacious in reg- 
ulating my stomach and liver. IL have used all 
kinds of Pills, but found relief only in yours. 

8. A. BLAIR 


Agent Globe Line 
286 Adams Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Dr. J. H. SCHENCK : 

Dear Sir—As long back asl can remember 
my father sold your preparations, and IL have 
been selling and usiny your Pills in hy 
for fifteen years, and Iam free to say that they 
give more satisfaction then any other. 

JOS. PASSANO, 
Postmaster, 
Reisterstown, Md. 


DOR. SCHENCK’S 
Mandrake Pills 


Do not produce sickness at the stomach, nausea, 
or griping. On the contrary, they are sv mild 
and agreeable in their action that a person suf- 
fering with Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, cr 
Pain in the Bowels, is ily relieved of these 
distressing symptoms. They act directly on the 
Liver, the organ which, when in a thy con- 
dition, purifies the blood for the whole y. 

Tn all cases of Liver Comp'aint or Dyspepsia, 
when there is great weakuess or debility, Dr* 
Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic should be used in 
connection with these Piils. 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES : 

MANDRAKE PILLS, 
SEAWEED TONIC, 

od PULMONIC SYRUP. 


Are sold by all D and full directions for 
their use are prin on the wrappers of every 
peckage, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers of the present day have come 
to realize that a child may easily compre- 
hend certain ideas when presented to him 
in a simple, natural way, that he could 
not possibly understand if clothed in the 
stilted diction and scientific terms so 
comroonly used in times past. 

Coincident with this enlightenment on 
the part of the teachers, a number of 
simple, natural, interesting text-books 
have arisen to supplement the teacher's 
work, One of the most notable of these 
is the little volume on scientific instruc- 


tion for children, ‘ First Steps in Scienti- 
fic Knowledge,” by Paul Bert, ex- Minister 
of Education in France. 

This book, we are informed, has worked 
a revision in the course of study in France. 
Previous to its publication, natural his- 
tory, physics, botany, etc., were taught 
only in the higher schools, as in this coun- 
try. Now there is scarcely a school in all 
France that does not teach the elementary 
sciences from this little book. 

To use the words of one of the most 

rominent educators of this country : “ It 
made the teaching of elementary 
science possible in the common schools 
and in the upper grades of grammar 
schools.” 

Fortunately this book has been adapted 
for American schools, and published in 
this country by J. B. Lippincott Co., 715 
and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Drawing has come to be recognized in 
our public schools, not only as among the 
important studies, but as one of the most 
important ; and together with this recog- 
nition has come an understanding of the 
necessity for suitable models of form and 
design. One of the best series of this sort 
is that known as Prang’s Drawing Models, 
which, in conjunction with the text-books 
on art education, published by the same 
firm, The Prang Educational Co.,of Boston, 
constitute one of the most valuable means 
of properly teaching drawing in our public 
schools 


These MODELS have been specially 
designed for the teaching of form and 
drawing in primary and grammar 
Nag They consist of want —_ — 
tablets, arran in a carefully grad 
series, are oles with the greatest regard 
for accuracy and beauty, and are furnished 
at the lowest ible prices. They have 
been adopted by the leading cities of the 





country, and are ey indispensable | P©°P 
0 


to the correct teaching of form and draw- 
ing in every stage, and especially at the 
outset. 


When the fair goddess of Liberty reared 
her noble head above the mists and fogs 
of New York Harbor on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, the minds of the multitude below, 
quite naturally reverted to the grand al- 
lance between France and our own coun- 
try a hundred years ago. Thoughts of the 
old Continental army flitted through our 
brains; and while we are on the subject, 
allow us to call your attention to the beau- 
tiful ideal head of an oid Continental sol- 
dier, as represented in the attractive card 
of Leward’s French Dyeing and cleansing 
establishment of Fifth Ave., New York. It 
will be an item of decided interest to all 
our readers, this house is able to cleanse 
and dye the finest fabrics without injury. 


‘*The pen is mightier than the sword,” | eased 


This is a proposition a by the ex- 
perience of It is of first and highest 
importance that young students should 
learn to use the English in all its purity 
and power. Teachers and educators have 
come to realize this fact more than ever 
before, and the result has been an in- 
creased number of books whose special 
object is to teach the use of worus and 
language in the most direct and natural 
me . Prominent among these works 
may be mentioned two books upon the 
catalogue of Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
These are McGuffy’s Word List, containing 
more than ten thousand words from 
McGuffy’s Primer and Readers, arranged 
= La for most amen use ; 

ectic = Lessons, by M. E. 
Thalheimer, designed to accustom chil- 
dren to acorrect use of the elementary 
forms of speech. with as little reference 
as possible to the technicalities of gram- 


mar. 
To these books may be added another 


on the same list, namely, White’s Peda- 


goey, by Emerson E. White, LL.D., Supt. 
of Cincinnati Public Schools, which is a 
thorough and practical discussion of the 
science and art of school education. 


DANGEROUS DRUGS. 


How to Control Effectually All Such 
Horrible Habits. 


Rochester, N. Y., Post-Fapress. 


A gentleman wbo has spent the summer 
abroad, said to our reporter, that the thing 
that impressed him most of all was the num- 
ber of holidays one encounters abroad and the 
little anxiety the peopl«: display in the con- 
duct of business affairs. ‘‘ Men boast here,” 
he said, ‘that they work for years without 
a day off; in Europe that would be con- 
sidered a crime.” 

Mr. H. H. Warner, who was present at 
the time, said : ‘‘ This is the first summer in 

ears that I have not spent on the water. 
n too busy.”’ 

“Then, I Pa ary you have been adver- | 
tising extensively ?”’ 

“Not at all. We have always heretofore 
closed our laboratory during July, August, 
and September, but th's summer we have 
kept it running day and night to supply the 
demand, which has been three times greater 
than ever before in our history at this sea 
son.’ 

“How do you account for this ?”’ 

“ The increase has come from the univer- 
sal recognition of the excellence of our 
preparations. We have been nearly ten 
years before the public and the sales are 
constantly incr ng, while our news r 
advertising is constantly diminishing. y; 
high scientific and medical authorities, now 
publicly concede that our Warner’s safe 
cure is the only scientific specific for kidney 
and liver diseases, and for all the many 
diseases caused by them.”’ 

* Have you evidence of this ?”’ 

“‘ Abundance! Only a few weeks ago, Dr. 
J. L. Stevens, of Lebanon, Ohio, a special- 
ist for the cure of narcotic, etc., habits, told 
me that a number of eminent scientific med- 
ical men had been experimenting for years, 
testing and analyzing all known remedies 
for the kidneys and liver, for, as you may be 
aware, the excessive use of all narcotics and 
stimulants destroys those organs, and until 
they can be restored to health the habits 
cannot be broken up! Among the investi- 

tors were such men as J. M. Hall, M.D., 

sident of the State Board of Health of 
Iowa, and Alexander Neil, M.D., Professor of 
Surgery in the college of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and president of the Academy of Medi- 
cine at Columbus, who, after exhaustive in- 
quiry, reported that there was no remedy 
known to schools or to scientific inquiry 
equal to Warner’s safe cure !” 

** Are many persons addicted to the use of 
deadly drugs ?” 

“'fhere are forty millions of people in the 
world who use — alone, and there are 
many hundreds of thousands in thiscountry 
who are victims of morphine, opium, 
quinine, and cocaine. They think they 
have no such habit about them—so many 
le are unconscious victims of these 
habits. They have pains and symptoms 
of what they call malaria and other dis- 
eases, when in reality it is the demand in 
the system for these terrible drugs, a de- 
mand that is caused largely by physicians’ 
prescriptions which contain so a dan- 
gerous bay od and strong spirits, and one 
that must answered or silenced in the 
kidneys and liver by, what Dr. Stephens 
says is, the only kidney and liver specific. 
He also says that moderate opium and other 
drug eaters, if they sustain the kidney and 
liver vigor with that great remedy, can 
keep up these habits in moderation.”’ 

‘* Well, does not this discovery give you a 
new revelation of the power of safe cure ?” 

“No, sir; for years I have tried to con- 
vince the public that nearly all the diseases 
of the human system originate in some dis- 
order of the kidneys or liver, and hence I 
have logically declared that if our specific 
were used, over ninety per cent. of these 
ailments would disap The liver and 
ee seem to absorb these poiso:rs from 
the blood and become depraved and dis- 


“When these eminent authorities thus 
publicly admit that there is no remedy like 
ours to enable the kidneys and liver to 
throw off the phi poe effects of all deadly 
drugs and excessive use of stimulants, it is 
an admission of its power as great as any 
one could desire; for if through its influ- 
ence alone the opium, morphine, quinine, 
cocaine, and liquor habits can be overcome, 
what higher testimonial of its specific power 
could be asked for ?”’ 

“You really believe then, Mr. Warner, 
that the majority of disexses come from kid- 
ney and liver complaints ?”’ 

“Tdo! When you see a person a 
and groveling about, half dead and hal 
alive, year after year, you may surely put 
him down as having some kidney and liver 
trouble. 

“The other day I was talking with Dr. 
Fowler, the eminent oculist of this city, who 
said that half the patients who came to him 
for eye treatment were affected by advanced 
kidney disease. Now many people wonder 
why in middle life their eyesight becomes 
so poor. A thorough course of treatment 
with Warner’s safe cure is what they need 
more than a pair of eye-glasses. The ey 
poison in the blood always attacks the 
weakest part of the body; with some it af- 
fects the eyes; with others the head; with 

stomach 





others the or the lungs; or rheu- 
matic disorder follows and new tears 


them to pieces, or they lose the powers of 
taste, smell, or become eae in other 
functions of the body. What man would 
not give his all to have the vigor of youth 
at command ? 

“The intelligent physician knows that 
these complaints are but symptoms; they 
are not the disorder, and they are symptoms 
not of disease of the head, the eye, or stom- 
ach, or of virility, necessarily, but of the 
kidney poison in the blood, and they may 
prevail and no pain occ: r in the kidneys.” 

It is not strange that the enthusiasm 
which Mr. Warner displays in his apprecia- 
tion of his own remedy, which restored him 
to health when the doctors said he could 
not live six months, should become infec- 
tious and that the entire world should pay 
tribute to its power. For as Mr. Warner 
7 the sales are constantly increasing, 
while the newspaper advertising is con- 
stantly diminishing. This speaks volumes 
in praise of the extraordinary merits of bis 
preparations. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


AND 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Satins, Velvels, and Plushes. 


Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS, 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR ITS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO‘SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADES. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO PRE- 
VENT LMITATIONS A RED STAR 
IS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 





Boson, Providence 


and all New England 
Points. 
Ree Chatr Parlor Cars 
between 3 landi.g 
and Boston, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
block above Canal 8t., at 4.30 P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. P 

Elegunt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Boston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
sen; via this line can bave a full night's rest 
by — 7.55 A.M. train from steamer’s 
landing for Providence or Boston 

F. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt. 
i 


R® \DERS will confer a favor by mention- 
i THE JOURNAL when commun! 
th advertisers. 


cure 1 do not 
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Chronic 


Catarrh destroys the sense of smeil and 
taste, consumes the cartilages of the nose, 
and, unless properly treated, hastens its 
victim into Consumption. It usually in- 
dicates a scrofulous condition of the sys- 
tem, and should be treated, like chronic 
ulcers and eruptions, through the blood. 
The most obstinate and dangerous forms 
of this disagreeable disease 


Can be 


cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
have always been more or less troubled 
with Se -rofula, but never seriously until 
the spring of 1882. At that time I took a 
severe cold in my head, which, notwith- 
standing all efforts to cure grew worse, 
and finally became a chronic Catarrh. 
It was accompanied with terrible head- 
aches, deafness, a continual coughing, and 
with great soreness of the lungs. My 
throat and stomach were so polluted wit 

the mass of corruption from my head 
that Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, and 


Emaciation totally unfitted me for busi-} 


ness. I tried many of the so-called spe- 
cifics for this disease, but obtained no 
relief until I commenced taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. After using two bottles of 
this medicine, I noticed an improvement 
in my condition, When I had taken six 
bottles all traces of Catarrh disappeared, 
and my health was completely restored. — 
A. B. Cornell, Fairfield, lowa. 


For thoroughly ey one get the poisons 
of Catarrh from the blood, take 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. It will restore health and vigor 
to decaying and diseased tissues, when 
everything else fails. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 


Catarrh 


Ts usually the result of a neglected “cold 
in the head,” which causes an inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose. Unless arrested, this inflammation 
produces Catarrh which, when chronic, 
becomes very offensive. It is impossible 
to be otherwise healthy, and, at the 
same time, afflicted with Catarrh. When 
promptly treated, this disease may be 


Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. aed | 
quieres. for years, from chronic eet 
y te was very r, anc elt 
= By None of she petnbiiien I took 
afforded me any relief, until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, of which I 
have now taken five bottles. The Catarrh 
has disappeared, and I am _ growing 
strong and stout again; my appetite has 
returned, and my health is ful y restored. 
—Susan L. W. Cook, 909 Albany street, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 

i was troubled with Catarrh, and all its 
attendant evils, for several years. I tried 
various remedies, and was treated by 
a number of en but received 
no benefit until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A few bottles ot 
this medicine cured me of this trouble- 
some complaint, and completely restored 
my health and strength.—Jesse Boggs, 
Holman’s Mills, Albermarle, N. C. 

If you wouid strengthen and invigorate 
your system more rapidly aud surely than 
by any other medicine, use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It is the safest and most reliable of all 
blood purifiers. No other remedy is so 
effective in cases of chronic Catarrh. 





Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





-AN’S EXCH 
Mw 4¥%Q 


w Teachers’ Bureau. & 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


- ples Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
ae hy ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 

Oopyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
Gn: A. D. CULVER, 


BEST TEACHERS, 


AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN. 
promptly’ awe for Families, Schools, and 
without c 
sue ‘Teachers sup A + Fete. 
Schaal Pecoseey on, mY old. “a 
00) rented an re: le 
School and Kindergarten Ma 
J. W. SCHERMERHO a 
American School Institute, 7 et 14th 8t., N. ¥ 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,° “sisucger, 


Syracuse, New York. 

The Best Agency for Empley- 
ers, other thin af cans © Pal-is 
that which 
pumber of solected. 8 available and 
thoi Agency ssified candidates, 














ofall these qenchers a are reer ae fora 5S pacttenies po- 
enve 


sition, and then a closer comparison from 

opes soon ints out the best fitted. teachers 
recently Diaced are two lady teach-rs at M litown, 
Iowa. $1,000 and r of mathematics, State 
N 8eh Peru, Neb., $1.200; ~ 1 High 
School, Aubare, NY . Read this which ts 
a sample of letters recetved: ‘ELmrra, N. 


Y. 
a. 2, 1886. Asa result of a recent application to you 
& selence Tr in our Ac +5" 
te has been made with Mi Mias Carrie L. 
| $650. Pad = to express our hearty appreciation 
our ess and the manifest care taken ex- 
wmf -p—r—4 G. V. R. Mera Supt.” 





DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 
Southern School parncy, 


ESTABLISHED 1850.) 
T 


1 Procures COMPETEN 
od ——_., without c . 
ERS seeking positions wi 
at small cost. For ulars add with 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


No teacher registered until a has investi- 
taken candidate's serend. Only teachers 
en. Circulars free. Call when in city. 


Tio Tremont St. on, Bromfiela,’ BOSTON. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
especially fortunate in securing the con- 
fidence of those who qmploy laces 
mostly 





ites 
less letters through ha; information we 
nave chanced to obtain. We invite all who visit 
New York to come to our office and inspect our 
. We believe Lame J will find teach- 
amore ¢ ive ton 
y. stamp for cir- 


A. LOVE se 16 Astor Place, N. ¥. City. 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 





7. t : seeretenee to So ES sohoole, ag “Titers 


oe Be VW - -£ instruc- 
parents. Call 


tion ; recommends good schools to 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


- —_ 23 Union Sanase, too Werk. 
Reliable Teachers 









for Schools, Col- 
with Positions. 
to Parents 
and School and 
ete. 
E. co 
31 E. 17th 8t., bet. and 4th Ave. 


Broadway 
New York City. 





THE BOSTON _TEAGHERS AGENCY. 

Successful T; seeking better po- 
sitions, and Seppiintfenes” and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
is | invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
es | Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





stamp, 8. 5. WOOLWIN Propr., 26 South 
Cherry St., Nashville. Tenn.” .s r 
McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
AFD Prats for CHURCHES 












TIDINGS TO ALL! 


SE ene OEE? EERE NO HUMBUG 


For Reiacing Seboct-Reck Sills. 
Our new 50-page list of Te rt-books of ali 
Publishers. New School lower than pub- 
lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand 
ver 2,000 different titles 
classified 


Books in A 
blishers). wit in- 
wine juckiythe digest wuthor' the 
of 5cta, Anruun ixved Usener lasek ie one 





31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


“Say, Milus, when air yer gwine ter 
name yer _ boy?’ a negro, upon meet- 
ing an uaintance, asked. ‘Done 
named him. “Dat so?” “Yes, sir.” 
‘*Hopes yer gin him er big name.” “I 
did. Named him arter a big Congress- 
man.” ‘‘ What does yer call him ?”’ “ Oleo- 
margarine Bill.” Dat's Tight. Name him 
arter de statesmen an’ de folks kain say 
dat he’s er slouch: Dat generman what 
yer named him arter hil’ de whole Con- 
gress fur a laung time, an, o’ cose mus’ be 
er smart man.” 


One of the banners displayed at Mr. 
Gladstone’s reception in inburgh the 
other day, bore the following couplet : 

“Great is thy power and ore er A fame ; 

Far kenn'd and noted is th f 
The motto had been slily furnished b 
Tory, and it had been hanging up all 
before it was found that it was t pam 
ing couplet of Buros’s ‘Address to the 

vil.” 


A recent advertisement contains the 
foliowiog : “‘ If the gentleman who keeps 
the shoe store with a red head will return 
the umbrella of a young lady with whale- 
bone ribs and an iron handle to slate- 
roofed grocer’s shop, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage, as the same is the 
gift of a deceased mother now no more 
with the name engraved on it.” 


IMPORTANT. 

mL you visit or —¥ New York City, save 

rage Expressage an a 
oa a the Grand Union Hotel, Opposite Grand 
t rooms fitted up at a cost of onc 
at $l and eeperee per day. 
vator. Restaurant supplied with 
Lg Horse st and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. F can live better for 


~~ a money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
first-class hotel in the city. 





Ponsonby : ‘‘ What! no fishing or boat- 
ing ?” Proprietor of Humpback House : 
“Naw.” ‘No bathing, of course?” 


‘**Certainly not.” ‘ I guess I won't stay. 
You have not a single attraction.” *‘ Yes, 
Ihave. There’s a girl stop ing here who's 
worth half a lion. he's all alone 

and”— “Give me a cheap room on the 
third floor.” 


“Is your son a 
inquired the visitor of 
son George is at college. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” Mrs. 
Bently replied. ‘‘It was only yesterday 
that he writ home for money to buy a 
= student lamp and a French 
clock.” 


the languages?” 
rs. Bently, whose 


How = money. 

No matter in w pea are located, 
should write to Hanete & Co., Portland, Ma ae 
and receive, free, docunatinn about work you 
do an‘ live at home, at a profit of from $5 to 
and up s daily. Some have made over in 
a day. All is new. capital not needed : Hallett 
& Co. will start you. Either sex ; all ages. Htheas 
who commence at once will make sure of snug 
little fortunes. Write and see for yourselves. 


Gentleman (outside the Polo Grounds) : 
“Sonny, is there a e going on in- 
side?’ Small Boy: ‘* Yes, sir.” Gentle- 
man: “Are you certain? I don’t hear 
any howls, or hoots, or hisses.” Small 
Boy. ** Dat’s ‘cause Sullivan's empirin’ 
de game.” 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. it 


ilgae FOR DIARRHGA. 


After all it is the bad child that gets the 
palm. 


** How high do you want to insure your 
house?” ‘ About up to the chimney.” 


Don’t SuFFER CoD TO ACCUMULATE on cold 
until your throat and lungs ch io a Sate of 
chronic inflammation. Attack 
toms of — irritation with Hale's Bee Honky 
of H Tar and a: an eas Boe and $i. vic- 
tory. Sold S all aan at 25c 


Gienn’s Sal phur Soap heals and beautifies, So. 
GermanCorn Remover 


killeCorns, Bunions, e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack 4 Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop cure in 1 Minute, Sa 


Lapy (in butcher shop)—You can put 
aside about half a dozen of your plum 
—— Butcher— Yes, ma’am. 

nd them right away? Lady—No; 
my husband is out shooting partridges to- 
day, and he will call for then: this evening. 

MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 

Is al relia! Relieves Co 
a =} ae ves ¢ a. Colds, and 


Ic is very mortifying for a young man 
hand and 


—_—o 


to ask for a girl's receive her 
fether’s foot. 
wie envy of has Srony so very fair, 





“Tis in Champliow Liquid Peart. 


Hood's Sarsaparil 
arsaparilla 
This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medica! science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggista, 
$1; six for $5. Made only by C. L. HOOD & OO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Patent Improved Cushion: d har Drums 

gute aE... the hearing. and perform the work of 
the Salenel drum. Always in positicn, but invisible 
to others end comfortable to wear. Ali conversation 
ani even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
them é pad | for illustrated book with testimon- 


isis. 
F. HISCOX. so Tar Broadway, N.Y., Mention this paper. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charies Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean aad Refinish Dress Goods and 
germs nts. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 

ng. 
oods received and returned by maii and ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
sity limits 
for Cireular and Price List. 


Y‘ Costumes 
of finest fabrick 


are d 


°F Dyed 
withent injury 
















at 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENE DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 a a 3 Face, | Fifth Ave. oor, W W. 14th Bt 


New York. 


oie List Sent Free. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


H°? Fy POR ANCE COMPANY or NEW 
UW @ Seeadwep Sixty-fifth 
Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1&* 








J48H CAPETAL, $3.00C 000 00 
rve Premium Fund, ‘ii 637 00 
Reserve fon Unpaid Loases and Claims 378,483 08 
Wet Surplus, . . 1 227 086 10 
CASE a $7,018,116 8 
snuniM RY OF ASSETS 

Jasb in banks. $245,796 09 
Jonds & Mt’ ges, being ist hen on Kh" Est 897,55000 


Jnitved-States Btocks ‘market value, 


& City Bonds (n.arket val 22zz 000 WO 
Leaps on Stocks, —_ on demand 122 850 60 
Bterest due op ist January 1466 97,056 08 
Prem tums uncollected @ tp bands of agents. 468.700 30 

272.633 77 
TOTAL $7 618 116 08 


Cuas. J. Martin, Presa. 
>. A Heap, Vice- 7 ies 
r. W senpurs, V_P. 
ork January 18th 1886 


0 Silo 





7°? 











BUOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


ee ren John B. G Gough. ° 


eae 
CONSUMPTION, 


by its 
thousands of cance of the worst tina and of tong sanding 
Jone 80 strong is my faith in ieaitheacy 
tos both esne a a ny 








vans iheena m0 this disease. to 
press & ’. O. aduress. Dik. F. 4. SLOCUM, 181 Fea Fearige 5 
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COMPOSITION DAY MADE BRIGHT ! 
SELECTIONS 


—FOR-- 


WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD R, SHAW. Principal of the Yonkers, N. Y. High School. 

A collection of carefully graded selections, designed to aid the teacher in making composition 
writing and language study interesting and attractive to the pupils. The work is divided into 
three parts, with suggestions to the teacher at the beginning of each part, and notes. 

Sample copies of this work will be mailed, post-paid, to teachers on receipt of 53 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


A Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Two Books Only. 


Barnes’ Element 
Barnes’ Complete 


Geography. 
eography. 


8S .6o0 


Cloth, 


* On the observational and inductive methods.”—Christian Union. 


These books are giving s 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, uisville, Ky. 
reputation may be seen in the following ae 

“ The plan of the book is excellent.”—Academ 


oe of themselves. Already onpnyet 


New York © ity, 
elsewhere. The “ir 


. N. Y¥., Paterson, N. J a 


** Masterpieces of Science and Art.”—New York School Journal. 


* lilustrations artistic, maps perfect, text clear and comprehensive.”—Ch 


Interior. 


= Methodical in Semeonent, clear and perspicuous in statement, and elegant in mechanica| 


construction.” — Educ 


“Tn the front ay of of benctioal school books.” —New England Journal of Education. 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, Kew York, 





Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
For School and Shop. By FRANK ABORN, Supt. of Drawing in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. 
ned to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools, a clear comprehension of 
the elementary principle of mechanical drawi Part I., metri Drawing, with prob- 
lems. Part II., Constructive Drawing, with pro lems. ied by a chapter on “ Draught- 
pati Tiuatraied._ Ope Saiat ence teuos ti 
in connection any system of dra nD uction a Sample 
In Prepera tion—Eolectic German Read Read pieDnee pein Siete, 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. 


Emerson E. Wuarre, LL. O., Su 
ussion of the eatened and art o 


The Elements of Peda 4 
A thorough and practical 
cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, author 7! Historves. gued to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of speech, with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. Profusely eres ee all cloth, 12mo, Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c.; 


Exchange price, 20c 
137 Walnut Street, Cin 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., }28'Bond sma 


of Cincinnati 


Schools. 
school education. 12mo., full 


d Street, New 1 Sa 
8 Hawley Street, Bost 


TEACHERS!!! 


A Revolution in Cyclopedias! 


“ Better than Appletons’; Better than the 


Britannica; the Best of all JOHNSON’S.” 


Every Home Should Have a Set of 


*“Johnson’s Universal 


Which has just been revised in every department at noe of over 
library at a price which every one can afford. It costs less than 
or Scribner’s-Britannica, is twelve years later, and much more satisfactory in every way 


regarded as the only 


” 
aimee peedia, 
0,00). [t makes a most com) lete 
fas much as either Aare ton's 
tis now 


Standard Cyclopzedia 


y scholars and all who use it. 


It was made FOR the people, and the PEOPLE are buying 


fee at the rate of 400 sets a week. For particulars, address 


Aa 


TEACHERS WANTED in every County. 


JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 





A Complete Course in the Study of English. 


Spelling, Language, Grammar, Composition Literature. 





REED’S WORD LESSONS-—A Complete Speller. 
REED and KELLOCC’S CRADED LESSONS IN ENCLISH. 
REED and KELLOGC’S HICHER LESSONS IN ENCLISH. 
KELLOCC’S TEXT-800K ON RHETORIC. 
KELLOCC’S TEXT-BCOK ON ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


In the preparation ot this series the authors have had one object clearly in view,—to so de- 
velop the study of the English Tanenece as to present a complete, progressive course, from 
the Spelling Book to the study of English Literature. The troublesome contradictions 
which arise in using books arranged by different authors on these subjects and whieh 
require much time for expination in the schrol-room, will be avoided by the use of the above 
“Complete Course.’’ Teachers are earnestly invited to examine these books. 


CLARK & MAYNARD Publishers, 771 Broadway, N. Y. 


STON K’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stong, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 
The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 


| HAVE REMOVED 
KE. H. BUTLER & CO’S' Agency from Bond Street to 
686 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES, MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 
AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Cc. H. BROWNE 











RY CARDS 


{Send for special terms to Teachers. 


THE CYCLOSTY LE. 


2,000 copies in black. No Washin For School Re Examination Pa; 
of work and terms furnished free. + porta, m Papers, &c., Sample 


J. W. FREEMAN, Supt. Schools, South Charleston, Ohio, 


Pictures for Language Lessons, 


FOR KINDERGARTENS ing PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
SECOND SERIES NOW READY. 
24 cards, each 8} by 10 inches, with suggestions for use. By Francis W. PARKER. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 80 cents. 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: 30 Franklin Street ; CHICAGO: 183, 18 185, 187 Wabash Ave.: 
A. LOVELL & 60O., 16 Astor Place, N. Y 7 








Teachers Want It. 


Teachers Endorse It Fverywhere. 
Teachers Say It Is a Work Unequailed in Its * 


eachableness, 


BRANDS’ LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Treating in an 
Stimulants pee Narcotics. 


, Simple, unaffected and candid style of Physiology, Hygiene and 


t@ THE MEDICAL FACULTY APPROVE IT. 
Mailing and Introduction Price, 50 cents. 


We Also 


BRANDS’ HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNE 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publish: P 
~. Price, 30 cents. 


Publishers, 


743 Broadw ., New York. 





A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


a Sen to the science of language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph. D. 


nterest, and recommended it to the young men at Oaford.”—Mazx Muller. 
*, waamsirably interesting and instructive.” 
nal: * “Not a dry study of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 


an price 8 ioe $1.50 
P ue it. Crooby., 
George Perr y, in the WV. ¥. Home ‘ome Jou 
Cmte eae ie Soo the ty aod of English.” 
yk in the Mail and Evening 
sophy of Words 


reads like a romance 
their growth 
equally intelligible to the 
ly a volume orth 
of information and 


uages, and 


TEREST AND STERLING WORTH. 


and for 
“8 -\ and Pan mana — a 
and a marked originality o: tho it, combine make Prof. 
x The author calls it ‘a popular introduction to the science of lan- 


12mo, 


Express; “* r is not ontratnanes to say that * The Philo- 
Prof. Garlanda has desc 


and —— in od _ py a vein that 4 entertains and instructs continually, a is 


ribed words, their origins, 


interesting to the studied linguist. 
the pocket of an reader. A vast amount 
of the classic and modern tongues, 


Garlanda s book of UNIVERSAL Ly- 


guage,’ and in that field itis nf UNRIVALLED.” 


ener ith 


A LOVELY & GO.. 16 Astor Place, New Yor. 





TEXT-BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittie’s Practical Astrono’ 
— astronomy for Dogiuners. 16mo, 
otb, 
Norton's Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 250 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive 
Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 200 
TEXT-BOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 
Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy Da cl., 
Chester’s a of Minerals, 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy. 
“ System of Mineralogy 8vo, 
Appendixes to Ditto (I, ul and re 
vo, ¢ “9 
Text-Book of Mineralogy. 8vo, “ 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals. 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology. 18mo, cl., 
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THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
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SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

Huxley’ 's Lessons in Elem. Physiology.. 

Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. 

Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Che . 

Jones’ Jastor Course of Pr. Chemistry...... . 

Jevon's Elemen A 
wart’s 

Lockyer’s El 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 

112 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
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